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ARCHIBALD RAMSDEN, LTD., 


12, Park Row, Leeds. 


Y OLD STYLE of Lid. 


WTHE ALTERATION CAN BE MADE 
WITHOUT THE REMOVAL OF THE 
PIANO. 





Che following well-known Makers ar 





Lid to grand pianos :— 


ALLISON 
BRINSMEAD 
CHALLEN 

COLLARD & COLLARD 
CRAMER 

CECILIAN 

J. & J. HOPKINSON 
MARSHALL & ROSE 
WEBER (orcnesTRELLe 
STROHMENCER 
STEINWAY 


THAT 
AWKWARD 
CORNER. 


fitting the Patent Three Compartment 





. 103, New Bood St., London. 
NEW STYLE 


THREE COMPARTMENT TOP LID. 
ATENTED 1915. No. — 


WITH the “THREE me 5 =D 


rHR we G GRADUATIONS in th the 
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n be obtained. 
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SHOWROOMS: 
ALLISON PIANO FACTORY, LEIGHTON ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, LONDON. 


ESTEY ORGANS | Esiey Organ Ca 


ESTEY PIANOS . 
GULY ‘Gh ORADE OF dade RATHBONE PLACE, 


THE HIGHEST POSSIBLE. 
Largest Stock of Organs in the World. OXFORD STREET, 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE POST FREE. CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. LON DON, W. 























—THE— 


SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW 


AH Monthly Periodical devoted to the interests of 
Music in Schools. 
PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH. 


PRICE THREE-HALFPENCE. 


ANNUAL SUESCRIPTION, INCLUDING PosTAGE. Two SHILLINGS. 








LONDON: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 


PURE METAL PIPE ORGANS 


Fi t in 1877 Anprew’'s Hat., Girascow.—“ Although by no means the largest, the Organ 4 A many degrees the 
InéSt | , finest Concert Instrument 5 ye net erected in Great Britain.”—Henry Smarr and W 





A : ow Universti — A splendid ornament to the magnificent Hall in which it stands, and probaby 
Finest 10 1905. the ‘finest from the purely sauleal standpoint which the tirm have erected in any part of Scotland. 
Glasgow Her ald 


Finest in 1915. “The Or - in th Spee hester Town Hail . ee finest in the country, and a crowded audience we § 


entranced by the delig/ ry: i recital.”—Daily Dispat 


Lewis Spotted Metal consists of REFINED Tin and PURE Lead in nearly equal proportions. 


All Lewis Organs produce the same fine tone. Prices from £200. —— 


LEWIS & Co., Ltd., Organ Builders, Brixton, S.W. 
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AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR. 
FOUNDED IN 1844. 
PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH. 


Mo. 889.— Vol. 58. Donte , 

. rice 3d.; Postage 14d. 
teved at the General Post MARCH I, 1917 3 A e ; 

= py for Canadian Postage. Annual Subscription, Post-free, 4s. 


ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
' ROYAL ALBERT HALL. PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883.) 
‘Initiative, Southkens, Telephone—“ 1160, Western. 
London,” 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 3, ar 3. President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE CHRISTIAN, K.G. 
irector : 


THE DREAM OF GERONTIU S| | Sir C. Hupert H. Parry, Bart., C.V.O., D.C.L., A., Mus. Doc 


ELGAR. Hon. Secretary: CHARLES MoRLeEvy, Aang 


Miss MURIEL FOSTER. The MIDSUMMER TERM will commence on Monday, April 
Mr. GERVASE ELWES. ORL 3 , Pitney Mailt ol . 
> Dre 1Tc F a t hursday, Apri 3 

Mr. BERTRAM MILLS. A Junior Department is established for Pupils up to 16 years of age. 

» Examination for Associateshi~, A.R.C.M., will take place 
HORUS AND ORCHESTRA in / l, 1917. 

Syllabus and Official Entry Forms may be obtained from The 
Registrar. 

THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC PATRON'S FUND 
(Founded by Sir S. Ernest Palmer, Bart.). For the encouragement of 
British Composers and Executive Artists. 

Particulars may be obtained from the Registrar of the College. 


MUSIC, CLAUDE AVELING, Registrar. 


His Majesty Tue Kin Telegrams— 


Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O. 








ROYAL ACADEMY OF 


YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 





7 ; a BIRMINGHAM & MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 
nstituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. nee . os 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. a oF a 


President: H.R.H. Tue Duxe or ConnauGurt, K.G. Visitor. oe Sir Epwarp ExeGar, O.M., ‘om Doc., LL.D. 
Director ° ee FRANVILLE BANTOCK, M.A 


Sir A. C. Mackenzie, Mus. Doc., LL.D., F.R.A.M. Visiting Reaminer .. R. R. Terrv, Mus. Doc., F. R.C.O. 
page? ting ee SESSION 1916-1917. 
hamber Cx Duke's Hall, Wednes« arch 7th, at : y . e 
a ara : : : “ag The Session consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 18 to 
s, March roth a a ee ae December 16); WINTER TERM (January 15 to March 31); 
t t SUMMER TERM (April 16 to June 30). 
Instruction in all branches of Music, Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 
: | Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, and Concerts. 
P. QUARRY, Acting-Secretary. Prospectus and further information may be obtained from— 
H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary. 


Principal : 


C 

Fortnight! 

Orchestral Concert (Queen's Hall), 1 i h 27th, at 3. 

A JUNIOR DEPARTMENT is now open, Prospectus of which 
@n be obtained on application. 





GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC,| 
JOHN CARPENTER ST., VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C. THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 


Established by the Corporation of London. OF THE R.A.M. AND R.C.M. 
ee eee te SE FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 

COMPLETE MUSICAL EDUCATION at an inclusive fee | a 
PRIVATE LESSONS are given in all musical subjects and STAG 3B | Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
TRAINING in Elocution, Gesture, Stage ote cing, Fencing, and | 
OPERA. | LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Syiiasus A), 
The Orchestra conducted by the Principal and his Assistants. | Examinations in Theory held in March and November at all Centres. 

ae ee oe ee : 5 Me Accistant In Practical Subjects in March-April at all Centres, and in the London 
Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centres and Local Schools | district and certain Provincial Centres in November-December also. 
Examinations (open to general public), free. Entries for the November-December Examinations close Wednesday, 

October 17th, 1917. 


H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. Tel. Central 4459. 
— SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS (Sytrasvs B). 


| Hel d throughout the British Isles three times a year, viz., June-July, 

ROYAL i tobe -November, and March-April. Entries for the June- par 4 

. — . > : = ee EK ations se Wednesdz Mz th (Irish Entries, Mz 1), 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. xamina reaisegpuahadinctabe Sapien 38 5005; 

‘he ers set in Examinations of past years (Local Centre or 

obtained on application. Price 3d. per set, per year, 


——__. 





Patroness: Her MAjESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
President: Sir W. H. Hou_pswortn, Bart., LL.D. oy - , ov — 
Batty Tg wnceemny ~onanaaiaaaaay . Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS tenable at the 
rincipal : +» ADOLPH »RODSKY. IR. A.M. or R.C.M. for Two or Three Years. 
| Syllabuses A and B, Syllabus in Ear-Training and Sight-Singing, 
The New COLLEGE YEAR opened on Tuesday, October 3. Entry Forms, and any further information, may be obtained post-free 
Special Houses of Residence recommended for Students. from— JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 
_ Students are required to enter upon a complete course of Musical 
Mstruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year. 
Fee for the year, £30. Special fee for Organ Course, £20, and for | — 
Wind Instrument Course, £15. y 
Systematic Course for the Training of Teachers included in the | THE ROY AL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 
curriculum. —— 
The P s ith Scholarship info ation, Di lations, | » . ° 
Bi Rosey Forma co spplication Tn ns SEUME| | Rraminesion Regulations Listof College Publications Lectores &c. 
ss—Miss } : Bre \rgan- Tuos. KEIG ; lay be bad on —_ : 
Opera Class—Miss Marie Brema. Organ—Dr. Tuos. KEIGHLEY. A. HARDING Hon. Sec. 


STANLEY WITHERS, Registrar. | Kensington Gore, S.W. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Associa, London.” 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C. 
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LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. ” 


FOR MUSICAL EDUC CATION AND EXAMINATIONS. Eu 


Patron—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF LEEDS. PrincipAL—DR. F. J. KARN, Mus. Bac. Cantag 
DIRECTOR OF EXAmMINATIONS—G. AUGUSTUS HOLMES, Esa. 


HIGHER EXAMINATIONS, 1916. Ma 


The following is a List of SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES at the DIPLOMA EXAMINATIONS The 











held in London and at Provincial and some of the Colonial Centres for the half-year to December, 1916 :— — 

Bath, 

F.R.¢ 

> ~ T RAC Ice i 

DIPLOMAS IN PRACTICAL MUSIC. FR 

irec 

Mus 

LICENTIATES (L.L.C.M.). r. W. 

PIANOFORTE PLAyiN« *Winifred M. Amor, Margaret A. Archer, Ella M. Alexander, Edna Abraham, Fileen Byrnes, Sarah Burns, Sarab — 

Baird, Ada Il. Bro yokes, Lottie Bowen, Elsie Barrett, Eileen M. Ferecry, Eileen Byr ] ning, Mary E. Bissell, Thorn 
Sylvia Cox, I M. Claremont, Ethel Chadwick. Irene K. a Frank Dunlop, Louisa , Muriel A. Davidson 
Margaret Danahe line I, Edith S. Fielden, Fanny Ferry, May Griffith , Alice M. Gardiner, Ena M. Godwin, lw 
E. Greentree, M Geaney Grimes, Gert : Haigh, % hariotte S_- Hack, Amy Ison, Floss O. Jayne, Gladys M 





James, tGwendolen L. Jones, Edna M Johnston, Dorothy M. Johnson Marguerite H. Lees, Florence Loveland, Sertram Mayer, Josephine 

Mortell, Hilda Markwell, Ethel! Mowbrav, Christina M. McKe rell, ‘H wzel Morris, Beatrice M. McCulloch Ethel Myers, Kartie McDonald, 

Elizabeth O'Donnell, Dorothy Oates, Queenie L. Price, Annie M. Peter , Molly Quilty, Irene Robertson, Glac lys C. Reynolds, Adelina Roper 
N 





Dorothy Rouse, Isabella Rose, Ella Robs Dorothy Richardson, violas Robi iolet Ross, Ei t ] Saxton, Alfred Shone LIC} 

Dora W Stone, Lois G. Smith, “4. ebe L. Sheldon, heer tg E. Tunnecliff, Cyril Thomas, Edith H. FE. Thomas, ah Wilshaw, Olive C. Wain 

Molly Walsh, Elsie Way, Amy Wright, My » Westbrook: in A 
SincinG.—Ivelyne P. Taylor. (A.M 
Viouwn PLayvinc.—Mona Byrne, Alice M. Burrows, Florence Corbett, Dorothy Mallen, Thomas F. Ne Charles W. Smart, William Staton. and 


E.ocution.—Gladys Bellamy, Kathleen T. McEvoy, Dora R. Steele. 


Gold Medalist. + Silver Medalist. 


ASSOCIATES (A.L.C.M.). 


and | 

PIANOFORTE PLayinGc.—Ernest W. Ash, Dorothy M. Austin, Elsie M. Appleton, Rachel W. Avery, Margaret Aston, Phyllis Armstrong, Secre 
Ruth M. Allen, James D. T. Andrews, Ina Alphen, Phaebe N. Bennallack, Eva Bewry, Nellie Barrett, lrene 1. Bartrop, Maude Barker, 

Lottie M. Bastard, Marjory N. Bailey, Edith E. Bate, tFlorence M. Bowden, Alice Bowcock, Amelia M. Burge, Ada C. Bourton ( 
Gladys M. Brett, Ethel Barrett, Thomas Barnes, Ruth E. Bowker, Doris K. Berry, Gladys ag Julia M. Brindley, Jeanie Borland 

Dora W. Bradbury, Minnie Bailey, Eliza B. Barbour, Eleanor Brown, Elizabeth Barnes, Maggie Bowen, Jesse Slacker, ‘Lily E. Boody, acco! 

Marie Brosnan, Elizabeth A. Byrne, Kathleen Brotherton, Clara Bromley, G. Butt, Mabel — “Mildred M. Benjamin, Stephen J. B. Bedford, r 

Muriel Barker, Flo . B out —~ Maie B. Baker, Rita Blackwood. Clara R. Barnier, Linda R. Bull Martha K. Chambers Doris M. Carver, , 





rd 
Ada Curtis, Kate L. rper ater, John B. ¢ reese -Parsons, Gwennie Cross, Dorothy Clements, Will m H. Charles, Gertrude E. Curson, Maggie for S 
J. N. Crofts, Una A. oke M: urgaret Crosland, Annie M. Castle, Doris L. Cooper, Mary Cotter, Ethel Christopherson, Jessie M. ( hristopherson, Ha: 

Winifred R. Cockle, Dor: thy ( rabb, Ivy Cronan, Irene Carew, Nellie Collins, Edna Clarke, Ida R. ¢ rawford, Mary Carroll, Mabel M. Colton, Tp 
Ruby Cornish, Edie Chambers, Annie B. ( —7 Annie Campbell, Henrietta M. Cracknell, Beatrice Clul Ada J. Castles, Lillian Cornish, Musi 
Florence Clives, Annie A. Daly, Flo rence Dufiield, Robert E. Davies, James Dudley, Nellie Davies, Be oo Davies, Esther Davies, Norman orche 
Duce, Enid Downton, Monica Doyle Isabell C. Dorward, Ethel Dearricott, Ethel M. Dehne, Angela W. Ellis, Gladys Else, Kathleen 


Egan, Jeanetta Frith, Beatrice Francis, Vic let M. Fennall, Alice M. Fielden, Norman Floyd, *Edith M. Flint, Alice Fox, Olga Freed, Arthur 7 
F. Fell, Alice Fitzell, Stella Finn, Ethel Fayle, Lillias Fly, Elsie Green, George Griffiths, Angela Greene, Daniel J. Gunn, Florence Gater Si ht 
Edith J. Gadd, Frances FE. G. Goodhew, Ne llie Grace, Mignonette Grills, Doris Griffiths, Sallie Gorman, Laurie Goodwin, Dorothy Grieve, g 


Mary Glennie-Holmes, Emily M. Goddard, Lynie Griffin, Nina E. Gough, Marjorie M. Garrad, Doris Gray, Irene Gray, kileen Guthrie COU 
Mavis Gard, Margaret S. Hutchinson, Edith B. Hall, Nora L. Hamilton, Mabel Hunter, Willtam H. Haddow, Ella Harwood, Arthur Hart, Colle; 
Thomas Haggett, May D. Hall, Ethel M. Horsley, Millie H. E. Hall, Maude D. Haley, Muriel M. Hogan, Muriel M. Hiscock, Eileen Hansen, 
Florence Hamilton, Gertrude M. Healey, Vera Hannon, Alice A. Hollier, Mabel A. Harrison, Muriel H. Holt, Mary Hackett, Eileen Hevron, 7 
Muriel D. Hope, Elsie Harrison, Daisy M. Holland, Lillian Hand, Florence Hudson, Violet Howard, Nancy Hz urker, Janet Hamilton, Norma 





F. Isacke, Sarah Ivison, Olive C. Ingram, May Joyce, Hilda B. Jonas, Emily Jennings, Hz +. C. Jackson, William G. James, Dorothy O. Jones 7 
Ann James, Alice Johnston, Vera Jackaman, Lorna E, Jenkin, Hazel Jordan, Gwendoline I. Jenkins, Dorothy Jones, Elsie M. Kelly, Madge QUA 
Kelly, William D. Kerr, May Knight, Doris Keys, Rosie Knowles, Eileen C. M. Lee, Mary i Lloyd, Edith Langley, Adah V. Layton, Albert T 

Lycett, Annie Latimer, Enid Lewis, Kate M. Lett, Edith F. Lewis, Amy L. Lundberg, Lucy C. Lindsay, Lily Large, Carmen Leis, Yonnie Lyons, T 





Hilda Landenberger, Dora Lang] Eileen Lade, Margaret Lange, May Magennis, Olive M. Marshall, Mary B. Morgan, Olwen M. M 
Muriel G. Mell, Edith E. Midwood, Elsie M. Mackenzie, Ivy B. Meek, Violet Montgomery, Patty L. Martin, Irene G. Marshall, Blanche Morrell, 
Annie M. Morris, Vera S. Macnish, Ettie Mc Niff, Linda Mackaness, Mary McAlary, Vera Meaney, Doris Miller, Rose McKell, Coralie Mallinson, 
Thelma Mi atthews, 7 ica McHugh, Madeline McHugh, Loris McGeachie, Marion Muir, os Mirchell, Thelma Naser, Agnes Nicholson. Annie I 
E. Nea William ane unne, Mona O’Brien, Frances Owen, Ruth O'Brien, Daisy Pickard, Elizabeth M. F. Paine, Ivy Porter, John R. Parker, and F 
Doris W. Parist , Ali » M. K. Percy, Lilian M. Porter, Vera O. Potter, Vera M. Peek, Elsie Patfie ld, Olive I. Pearce, Elsie Phillips, Elizabeth n 
M. Quinn, Lilian V. Rog ers, Carrie Richards, Edith A. Rapsey, Mary A. Rigg, Beatrice Riley, Olive I. Ratcliff, Phyllis M. Rendle, Mable 
Rediern, Jean A. Re nto! 1, Emma E. E. Robinson, Daisy 1. Robins, Venetia Rogers, Florence Roessler, Millicent Ralston, Constance R. Rae, 
Ethel Rodg zers, Fr reida D. Russell, Elsie M. Ridge, Grace Robinson, Hilda Raine, Ruby V. Richards, Hilda A. M. Richards, Anuie C. Scott, 
Florence M. Spragg, Doris E. Solly, Floren e I. Shears, Mary Scott, James A. Smith, Marion Spencer, Douglas Smith, Freda M. Smith, 
Ethel M. Smithson, Edith F. Salt, Gladys M. Sullir gs, Julia M. Stagg, Annie Sutcliffe, Alice Sermon, Evelyn O. Smith, Grace E. Secker, 
Watson Sleightholme, Clara Simpson, Agnes M. Stapleton, Doris I. She ~phe rd, Vers , F. Stidston, Lucie M. Scott, Mabel L Sarchfield, Winifred 
M. Southam, Annie Shiel, Ida Sn ith, Irene Shearer, Essie M. Small, Lily Smith, George Shegog, Mary V. Smith, Gladys E. V. Sutherland _ 

Ivy Spowart, Vera E. Simmons, Marjorie Smallwood, Daisy Spencer, Alice Taylor, Isabella Thompson, Kathleen Twissell, rag Tyler CH 
Marion Tuite, Violet E. Trenwith, Phyllis Taylor, Rose Tyson, Muriel R. Thomas, Albert Unsworth, May A. Vousden, Gladys Vote, Elsie B. 
Wood, Elorence R. Wines, Phyllis M Watkins, Helen M. W. Warner, Lucy R. Wigg, Rose Willets, G ladys M. Walker, Annie W alker, Sophia 
Wright, Irene Walters, Ethel M. Wilson, Mona Wright, Beatrice M. Wakeham, Thelma Wall, Daisy F. White, Lena F. Wilsé yn, Mabel F. FRID 
Wendorf, Esther Winn, Helena Watling, Dorothy Whitford, Iris Wackett, Nitus E. G. Wright. 


Viourwn PLayinc.—John C. Anzani, Frances Buchanan, Theresa Brown, William F. Cork, Eileen E. Duffy, Nita E. Gilhome, Emerald Hills, I 
Mary E. Hackett, Margaret FE. Holland, Muriel Jones, Agnes W. Kilgour, Norah | yons, James E. Moate, Li izzie Monckton, Dorothy Oates, FE 
Laura H. Poulsen, Gertrude Reekes, Gwladys A. Sharps, Charles W. Smart, John Wilson, George Wilson. 

Sincinc.—Ada Ashworth, Annie H. Broadbent, Blanche Chillingworth, Charles J. P. Hackworthy, Eveline Illingworth, Ethel M. Piper, SC 
Polly Roberts, Joe H. Wells, Eveleen Yeates. HO 

Orcan Piavinc.—Ambrose F. Gibbs, Robert MacBride, William Ritchie, John H. L. Shaw. Syll 

E.ocuTion.—Inez Abbott, Jeanie Brock, Iris M. Castle, Marjorie C. Daynes, Dorothy Dowsing, Winifred M. Elliott, Agnes Foster, Hannie 

Iser, Euphemia Kennedy, Marjorie Lee, Genevieve Leech, Mary Tilly, Clement Villiers-Reid, Mavis E. Wayne. 














* Gold Medalist. + Silver Medalist. 
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LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


TEACHERS’ DIPLOMA. 








PianorvorTe Piavinc.—Ethel A. Ashford, Ethel M. Berry, Vera G. Edwards, Myra A. Elliott, Dorothy A. S. Groom, Margaret 
Slattery 

Exvocution.—Jessie Nichols. 

DIPLOMAS IN THEORETICAL MUSIC. 
ASSOCIATES IN MUSIC (A.Mus.L.C.M.). 

Mary H. Buckley, James A. Durham, Muriel E. Johnston 

The examiners were Horton Allison Esq., Mus. Doc. Dublin, Mus. Bac. Cantab., F.R.A.M. ; Alfred W. Abdey, Esg., Mus. Dox 
Oxon., F.R.C.O. ; Edward R. G. An som, Esq.; Wilfred Arlom, Es L.R.A.M. ; Percy S. Bright, ‘Esq » Mus. Bac. Lond., F.R.C.0.; 5 
Bath, Esq., Mus. Doc. Dublin, Mu Oxon., F.R.C.O. ; Chas. T r orke, Esq., Mus. Bac. Cantab., AR. A.M. ; J. Withers Carter, Esq., 
F.R.C.O. ; F. I Esq., Mes. “Bae Oxon. ; Leonard N. Fowles, Esq., Mus. Doc. Oxon. ; Cuthbert Harris, Esq., Mus. Doc. ag oe 
FR.C.O : F. Hennik ker, Esq., Mus. Doc. Cantaur., A.R.A M. ; Arthur S. Holloway, Esq., Mus. Doc Oxon. ; G. Augustus Holmes, Es 
Director of Examinations ; William Holman, Esq. ; Charles E. Foil ey, Esq., Mus. Doc. Oxon. ; Aug. W. Juncker, Esq.; F. J. Karn, E = 
Mus. Doc. TU -T., Mus. Bac. Cantab. ; Geo. F. King, Esq., M. Kingstor i Mus. Bac. Cantab. ; O. F. Misquith, Esq. ; D. J. Montague, Esq 
F, W. Pacey, Esq., Mus. Bac. Oxon. ; G. D. Rawle, Esq., Mus. Bac. Lond. ; Roland Rogers, Esq., Mus. Doc. Oxon. ; J. Howlett Ross 
Esq.; R. Walker Robsor E ni Mus. Doc. Dublin, Mus. Bac. Oxon., §..R.A.M.; Sydney Scott, Esq., Mus. Doc. Dublin, Mus. Bax 
Oxon., F.R.C.O., L.R. A. Ni. ». Gilbert Stocks, Esq., Mus. Doc. Oxon., F.R.C.O.; J. W. Simmons, Esq. ; C. Reginald Toms, Esq. ; John 
Thornton, Eq. ; '}: umes Ure Esa ; Harold E. Watts, Esq., Mus. Doc. Oxon. 


There were 864 Candidates for Diplomas, of which number 531 passed, 319 failed, and 14 were absent. 


The HIGHER EXAMIN: ATIONS for the DIP LOM. AS of ASSOCIATE (A.L.C.M.) and 
LICENTIATE (L.L.C.M.) are held in London and at certain Provincial, Foreign, and Colonial centres 
in APRIL, JUNE, JU LY, and DECEMBER;; and for the DIPLOMAS of ASSOCIATE .IN MUSIC 
(A.Mus.L.C.M.) LICEN’ TIATE IN MUSIC (L.Mus.L.C.M.), the TEACHER’S DIPLOMA (L.C.M.), 
and FELLOW SHIP | (F.L.C.M.) in JU NE, JU LY, and DECEMB ER. 


The NEXT LOCAL EXAMINATION in all branches of practical and theoretical music will be held in 
London and at over 450 Local centres in APRIL. The last day of entry is March 15. 

REPRESENTATIVES are required to form LOCAL CENTRES in vacant districts in Great Britain 
and all other parts of the world. Ladies or gentlemen willing to undertake the duties should apply to the 
Secretary for particulars. SCHOOL CENTRES may also be arranged. 

GOLD, SILVER, and BRONZE MEDALS and BOOK PRIZES are awarded at the Examinations in 
accordance with the printed regulations. Full details will be found in the Syllabus. 

The TEACHING DEPARTMENT of the College provides COMPLETE MUSICAL EDUCATION 
for Students, Amateur or Professional. PRIVATE LESSONS are given in Pianoforte, Singing, Violin, 
Harp, Organ, Harmony, Counterpoint, and Musical Composition (including Fugue, Orchestration, and 
Musical History), Mandoline, Guitar, and Elocution ; also in Violoncello, F lute, Clarinet, and all other 
orchestral instruments. LESSONS MAY COMMENCE FROM ANY DATE. 

There are CLASSES in Pianoforte, Singing, Violin, Elocution, Harmony, Counterpoint, Ear Training, 
Sight Singing, &c. ; also SPECIAL COURSE of TRAINING for Teachers of Music, and PROFESSIONAL 
COURSE for Pi ianists, Violinists, and Vocalists. Fine THREE-MANUAL ORGAN (38 stops) in the 
College Concert Hall, available for lessons and practice. 

The College is open from 9.30 a.m. to 9.30 p.m. The staff consists of over 90 professors. 

There is a CHOIR (S.A.T.B.), FULL ORCHESTRA, OPERA CLASS, LADIES’ CHOIR, STRING 
QUARTET CLASS, DRAMATIC CLASS, and CONDUCTOR’S CLASS. 

The 224th Students’ Concert took place in the Concert Hall of the College on February 7. 

The Opera Class have in rehearsal “ The Mikado,” by Gilbert and Sullivan. 

Full particulars of both Education and Examination Departments of the College, together with Syllabus 
and Forms of Entry, can be obtained on application to A. GAMBIER HOLMES, Secretary. 


Telephones: 3870 Central and 3948 Gerrard. Telegrams: ‘‘ Supertonic, Reg, London.” 


GLASGOW CENTRAL DEPOT FOR RUSSIAN MUSIC 
CHORAL (COMPETITION) FESTIVAL op 
ST. ANDREW'S HALLS, GLASGOW, J. & W. CHES TER 





FRIDAY anp SATURDAY, APRIL 27 Anp 28, 1917. (O. M. KLING, Proprteror). 
PrincivaL ApjupicaTok : DR. WALFORD DAVIES. New ApDRESS 
, wats > y > / sRES f L 3 tCET, L N, W. 
FEMALE-VOICE CHOIRS AND QUARTETS, _| ‘* seve) GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON 
JUVENILE CHOIRS, Larce Stock or EnGuisH, FRENCH, AND Russtan Music, AND ot 
SCHOOL CHOIRS, ACTION SONGS, VOCAL SOLOS. |__ “= THE Ctassics. Telephone: Gerrard 7841. 
svieies G6) Gem ) SINGING and £50 PIANOFORTE 
D. GLEN MACKEMMIE | Hon, Secretaries SCHOLARSHIPS, SILVER CUP, and MEDALS. 
EDWIN H. HAL ere Mr. CLIFTON COOKE’S OPEN COMPETITIONS, May sth 
25, Ww »odside Quadrant, Glasgow. and reth. Prospectus Secretary. 20m, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 








mie Strauss, Edith Olive 
urd, e Taylor, N 
is Emilie Thomas Maud 
Mary Tomlinson, May 
lyler Nellie Vaug har 
Webster, Kate Whitaker, Gertie Whitcomb, 
Dorothy +o an » Whyte , Dorothy Mary Wilkes, Eleanor Williams, Ethel 
Williams, Grace Milbro Williams, Lucy Williams, Gladys Willis, Sybil 
May Irene W hesten, Dora Wood, Doris ‘ Dorothy Margaret 
Worsford, Lilian Caroline Wright. 
As PERFORMES Doris Eileen Andrew, Kathleen M. A. Brow 
EXAMINE Carlo Albanesi, Oscar Beringer, Sydney Blakiston, 
Victor Booth, York Bowen, H. R. Eyers, Ernest Kiver, T. B. Knott, 
Herbert Lake, Tobias Matthay, Frederick Moore, Claude Pollard, 
Chas. Red a Felix Swinstead. Percy Waller, Septimus Webbe, 
Cuthbert Wh re 
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2 ? . ILEMY OF MUSIC. ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, METROPOLITAN 
ROYAL AC ADEM’ F MU EXAMINATION—continued. 
METROPOLITAN EXAMINATION, Cu IAS, 1916 ORGAN. 
—— John Leopold " 
e following CANDIDATES were successf EXAMINERS. s Macpherson, Henry W. Richards, Mus. Doc. 
HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, anp COMPOSITION. cr gy ee, Ty enter g 
As TEACHE Annie Pole. VIOLIN. 
EX AMINES F. ¢ 4. J. Greenish, M I ( a As Pert 1ERS A) TEeACHERS.—Mary Murray-Stewart, Doris 
Sir A.C. M M Db LL.D., D.C.1 Margaret Raistrick, Evelyn Trewolla Ruegg. 
C Cc As TEACHE! May Davies, Lilian Rose Frowd, Katherine 
oerune Margaret Kennedy, Kathleen Elizabeth Rowney, Hilda Iris Wright. 
| ) ‘ d Gooding ’ ra , 
" H Gen 'N yk ” ms ta R Albe \s Per Marjorie May Beerling, Joyce Thurstfield. 
Spe I VIOLONCELLO. 
As I 15 ] Anderson, ( de Art Olive As Pt \ PeACHER.—Gwendoline Farrar. 
I S 1 Lot Fa \ Griffin, | 1 Ceridwen Griffit! : 
Walter Jer D A. Lawrence, Alfred 1 s Long OBOE. 
( e Thomas Llewelly Janet S ia Pe , H. Cecilia Pei Hil As TEACHE I y Vincent, 
Is Riley, M R 1, Elizabett mu l npson, Els EXAMINERS.—F. Corder, W. Frye Parker, B. Patterson Parker, 
W H. Wessely, Rowsby Woof, J. A. McDonagh. 
, F. I D Ed I Ki PTR Ba 
M PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT. 
PIANOFORTE. \l Harold Brown, David John Evans : 
' : : EXAMINERs.—Victor Booth, F. Corder, Welton Hickin, Cuthbert 
\ I TEACHI Mla G& t N White ' 
Chr Freer, Frances Hubbard, A Zuill Miller, | Nett ELOCUTION. 
Elsie Davic I M: Dexter, Rosalie Isolde Ehrlich, Phy 
‘ F Y Ma eine Taylor Reid. : 
\da \ Gert \ I yn A I. XAMINERS A. Act Bond, Annie M. Ch F, Corder, Katie 
Mar Ar Ma e E. Antill, O Thomas. 
Mary Elizabeth A Janet E. At ; . ee a 
E. Ber I M | EXAMINATION ix VOICE CULTURE anv CLASS SINGING 
: Sheen 8 } ( < w 3 rk CHILDREN. CHRISTMAS, 1916. 
Effie Lillias Bolton, | Agnes Bott, D The following CANDIDATES were successful : 
Vini Bow I Boyde (iwe Constance M. Bates, Olivette M. L. Bovell J ah ison, Maud Elizabeth 
ian Br w, Mar I : Nor Bowe, Irene Br n, Mary Hill, Ethel Mz ; Nancy Whish, Mar 
enall. Beatrice I Winifred \ Frances Wood. 
\ I _ - ‘ Eve I EXAMINER John E, d, Mus. Doc. Oxon., and Heary W, 
eda | ine C Wi Mary ( Richards, } Doc. Dur 
Margaret Cawood, | e ( : Cher P. QUARRY, Acting-Secretary. 
Beatrice J. Chi ( Bb 
) I eth ¢ Li Corteen, I or — - - 
Eva ( Nora Cowen, Irene ( , Vera ( MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
ct : ‘ : ‘ e | ~ “. , = . , Patron: Sir W. H. Houtpswortn Bart, 
ve k ve Ru ) y, I ‘ h 
Fre Dowling, May D in, D Eg n, Georgina Fra Principal: Apert J. Cross, A.R.A.M. Sixty Professors. 
\ ( Spe \ use F ie I . . . 4 
Ma + etling ' som | ' ee Ver . o i = A!l Branches of Music taught. Private or Class Tuition. 
ire | } na Fraser, Elsie Fo Marian Edith Frogg Al Full and String Orchestras, Ensemble, Choral, and Elocution Classes, 
Esther ( Ger e D. Gaunt, Cecil John Glegg, Alice Mary | Operas, Chamber, and Orchestral Concerts. Twenty-fifth Year. 
Na - : - [ 2 a “H “ _ oxy or ber - Prospectus from Tue Secretary, Albert Square. 
Gw Harr bD Alvare Hartley, Annie Violet Harvey — 
Cesta Vistas Bageecs, eee ann, teil, Maile Oh Mekthions UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 
Doris \ e ( 1 H n, ! 1 ( Honess, | ence 
G H », Marie Frances H ( Wallace Jamies Examinations for degrees in Music are held as follows :—Matriculation, 
le lefierd. A ler I Jesper, Gladys Mary | Apriland October ; First Mus. B., March and September; Final Mus. B., 
Elsie A | Cath e F. Jun Margaret Carlyle | and Mus. D., September only. 
Murray, Winifred Margaret Kempster, Pauline even ol a For particulars, apply Secretary of Examinations, University Office 
H t ¢ eK Christian | Lai Eleanor Langley 
I. Liddell. O ay — 1 I M oe Durham. Copies of former Examination Papers, 1s. 6d. per set. 
r ta . rf iV 4 \ia € “ a Y 


























THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS. 
and 7, BLomrigtp Crescent, PappinctTon, W. 
Founder and Director: Mr. James Bates. 


Solo Boys and Chorus Boys supplied at short notice for Church Services, 
Concerts, &c. Telephone Paddington, 5990. Sec., E. B. GOLDING, 





VICTORIA COLLEGE OF 


LONDON 


MUSIC, 


(Under the direction of the Victoria College Corporation, Ltd.) 
INCORPORATED 1891. 
1 ERS STREET, OxrorD Street, Lonpon, W. 
Preside HE M Hon. THE Marovuis oF ANGLESEY. 





Board of Examination: 


Principal: J. H. Lewis, D.C.L., F.E.1.S., Mus. Doc. 
Chairman: J. M. Bentiey, Mus. Doc., Cantab., Hon, F.R.A.M. 
Hon. Director of Studies: Cuurcuitt Sistey, Mus. Doc., F.1.G.C.M. 

Rovert Fox Frew, Mus. Doc. Dunelm. 
Rev. Nog. Bonavia-Hunt, M.A, Oxon, 
Secretary: H. Portman Lewis, 


Metropolitan ra mg xl in all subjects, including the Diplomas of 
A.V.C.M., L.V.C.M., F.V.C.M., also for the Teachers’ Professional 
Diploma i in the Art if Teaching, April, July, and December. 

Local Theoretical Examinations, July and December. 

Practical Examinations are now being held at the various Centres. 

Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals are offered for Competition, 

Local Secretaries required for towns not represented, 

Dr. Churchill Sibley gives personal lectures at the College. 

All communications to be as usual to 


addressed The Secretary, 





Registered Office, 11, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 
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The drudgery of 
ee 


All necessity for “‘ Keyboard Drudgery 
“From Brain to Keyboard” System. 
wearisome “ practising for several hours daily, 

few months for a few minutes twice daily. 


abolished 


been abolished by my 
i of spending years in 
you need give only a 





The mastery of the piano which my System will give you is 
unattainable by the slow and lal orious “practice” methods, even 
though you spend years in diligent drudgery. 

This is possible only by the aid of the well-knov ten 


“From Brain to Keyboard” 


Macdonald Smith’s S 
of Touch and Technique. 


Sy stem 


Improvement starts 
whatever your age or pr yhcrency 
will | be carefully adapted to y I 
to each student. 


with the very first lesson and success is certain 
The lessons are given by post and 
, my personal 


special notation 









attention being given 
s used. 
Sir Frederick Bridge, C.V.O., has strong] ly re led my System, 
the advz antages of which he stated, he could cor orse from his 
personal experience Over 7,000 successfu tes tify to its 


“ sahil value. 


SEND FOR MY FREE BOOK: 





‘ es =e on os ; 
“ Lieht on Pianoforte Playing. 
Th illy explains th vantage ft 
1 my Postal Cou e rea 
f proficiency e state whethe age 
iced pl t 








MACDONALD SMITH, 


y SQuARE, Lonpon, W.C. 


M. 

19, BLOOMSBUR 

INCORPORATED GUILD OF CHURCH 
MUSICIANS. 


Founded 1888. 


Incorporated pursuant to Act of Parliament XXX. and XXXI. 
fictoria, Cap. cxxxi., § 2 


President: Tue Rr. Rev. Bisuorp J. E. C. WELLDON, D.D., 
DEAN MANCHESTER. 
ASSOCIATE (A.1.G.C.M.), LICENTIATE = (L.1.G.C.M.), 


FELLOWSHIP (F.1.G.C.M.) EXAMINATIONS in London and 
at approved Provincial Centres in April, July, and December. 


COMPETITIONS, 1017. 
ee a warded for the best Funt Ma ( 
SH AN 
BRONZE MEDALS { the best Hymn 1 Dovstur 
CHANT, 


Pn. sree (Members) have the FREE use of the Register of Vacant 


"i 
lendar (gratis) and further information of Dr. LEWIS, 


18, Berners Street, London, W. 
H. BREARE 


Warden, 


MR. W., 


VOCAL ADVISER anp TEACHER OF SINGING 
TO STUDENTS AND THE PROFESSION, 
Author of ‘‘ Vocalism,” ‘ Elocution: Its First Principles,” ‘ Vocal 


Faults and their tind lies." Now Published : “‘ Vocal Technique: 


How it feels to Sing 3s. 6d. each, post 3s. rod. 

“The most complete g tuide to singing in English.”—‘‘ Lancelot,” in 
the Re feree. 

‘One of the sanest of sane expo sition s."—Musical Courier, NV. 


lit Gentlewoman. 


“Is a reliable expert i in all branches. 
students, 


“A magnificent guide to both teachers and 
Morni ing News. 
‘Do not hesitate to commend."—Glasgow Heral: 
“ His technical knowledge is minute, wide and acc curate : : what he has 
to say is well worthy of consideration by public singers and music 
teachers. '"—Aberdeen Free Press. 
“ Common-sense in all he utters. 
“Is an acknowledged authority. 
_ “T have not the slightest fear of contradictior 
«knows more about the voic se and vocal production than 
Breare,”— a in the Newcastle Journal. 


Address : 


—Eastern 


Vercury. 
Western Morning News. 
n when I say that no one 
Mr. W. H. 


Leeds 


‘“Heracp” Buitpincs Harrocatt 


Witaa 


PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 
Mr. E. GIBSON DEED (TENOR). 


(Of St. Margaret's, Westminster). 
Bach's ‘* Passions,” &c. Also accompanist 
60, Southbrook Road, » Lee, S.E. 


FREDERICK H. GAY 


17, BANKTON Roap, 
BRIXTON 


MR. JOHN MacLENNAN 


135, Loughborough Road, Brixton. Telephone: 


Solo Work. 


(TENOR). 


S.W. Tel. No. Cen. 7121 





(TENOR). 


Brixton 1702. 





To CaLvary. 


BARITONE). 
Ltd., 160, Wardour St., W. 


*Crucirixion,” “OLIVET 


GEORGE McFADEN 


pply c/o Novello & Co., 


FLAMBE 


For terms, Xc., a 








Mr. ERNEST 





BASs). 


Available for Concerts, Oratorio, &c., ‘‘ Messiah,” ‘* Elijah,” ‘ * Juda 
Maccabeus,” &c. Stainer’s “ Crucifixion.” For vacant dates, address 
67, Ashbourne Avenue, Mitcham, Surrey. 


N on MARY LAW, Violinist, has returned from 
4 er Australian and African tou », Streatham Hi Phone 


Streatl Am mf 


MR. SAMUEL MASTERS | 
(TENOR). 


Address—164, Bank Buildings, Ewell Road, Surbiton. 


Musicat Reviser To Messrs. Nove_to ror Tuirty-Two YEARS. 


COMPOSERS’ MSS. 
REVISED AND PREPARED FOR PRINTING. 
H. ELLIOT BUTTON, ‘ Harewood,” Ardwick Road, N.W. 
Reference to the following composers kindly permitted :— 
Sir C. Hupert H. Parry, Bt.,C.V.O., Sir Epwarp Exvcar, O.M., 
Sir Freperick Brine, C.V.O., Dr. WaLForp Davigs, 


DR. A. EAGLEFIELD HULL 


Mus. Doc. Oxon., F.R.C.O. 
Author of ‘‘ Modern Harmony: Its Explanation and Application 
(Augener), and ‘‘ Organ Playing: Its Technique and Expression.” 
Address: 
Me.sourne House, HUDDERSFIELD. 


R. ALLISON 





Post Candidates 
who OBTAINED DEGREES OF MUS.D. and MUS.B. 
at Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, London, and Durham Universities, 
Diplomas of F.L.C.M., L.Mus.L.C.M., A.R.C.M., F.R.C.O. (1916), 
and L.R.A.M. Gold Medals, Silver Medals, Scholarships, Prizes, 
‘* Honours,” and Pass Certificates (of the Colleges of Music) to the 
number of eight Aundred and seventy-nine. Dr. Allison is willing to teach 
those who neither require nor desire to pass examinations. Harmony, 
Counterpoint, Orchestration, and Analysis of Composition by Post, 
to correspondents anywhere. Personal instruction in Theory, Singing, 
Organ, and Piano. 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester. 


I EVISION OF MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS. 


Dr. Horton / Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester. 


instructed. by 








llison, 24, 





~PECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 








(x.) L.R.A.M. Paper Work. 
(2.) A.R.C. M. ost Work. 
(3.) Grad irses of Study in Rudiments, 
< Form, &c 
L.R.A.M. Exams. 1910-16 108 Correspx ce Pupils succe 
A.R.C.M. 1914-16 2 ‘ 
Mr. E. H. BIBBY, Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M 
o Forsytx Bros., Deansgate, Mancheste 





\R. CUTHBERT HARRIS, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., 


R.C.O. SPECIALIST IN CORRE ara NCE 
TUITION. 348 Successes in Mus. D., Mus. B. R.C.O., and 
A.R.C. MSS. revised and arranged for panitention. 48, Braxted 


Park, Streatham, S.W. 


ISS H. HEALE COACHES for all EXAM- 

INATIONS in MUSIC (at private residence or at West-End 
studio), i in Pianoforte, Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, Form, Orches- 
tration, ‘‘ Teaching,” Modulation, Transposition, &c. For Terms, &c., 
apply D Dunraven House, 4% Albert Bridge Road, S.W. 


R. ARTHUR S. HOLLOWAY, Mus. D. Oxon. 
13, Roseleigh Avenue, Highbury, N., continues to PREPARE 
CANDIDATES for the various Theoretical Examinations. Music of 


Telephone: Streatham 487. 














any description revised or arranged. LESSONS in COMPOSITION 
by post if desired. 
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D® F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab. ; Mus. Doc. 
Toronto) continues to give lessons in Harmony and other 
Theoretical subjects, and prepares for all Musical Examinations. 
Compositions revised and Analyses written. Candidates prepared by 
Dr. Karn have gained the Mus. Bac. and Mus. Doc. degrees at the 
Universities and diplomas from the Musical Colleges. 


Address 106, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. 





D®! ) he & " WIS, Mus. Doc., F E.1.S., Warden, Incor- 
qeneees Guild of Church Musicians, give eng SSONS, Personal! 
or by Post, in HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT. 1 , Berners 

Street, On ord Street, W. 
DR. LEWIS’ TEXT-BOOKS : 
Ha vy. (2 vols.) 5s. each, net. 
4 ER? T S. net. 
D & COUNTERPOINT A CaNon s. net 
Fucut 1s. 6d. net 
ELeme Musi s. 6d 
De ENT ANGLICAN CH Hn Must 2S. nt 
P Vi cal ARY OF Musicat Terms. 6d, ne 
D ARY Mt au Ter é et. 
Mart Al ME! ¥ d. 
IPROVISA , " ° 
The above ete, will be forwarded (carriage paid ) for £1. 
RTHUR ‘MANGELSDORFF, L.R.A.M., 
, A.R.C.M., Pianist (Specialist), coaches for Pianoforte Diplomas. 


aad, Birmingham. 


\ ISS F. HELEN NA MARKS PREPARES for 
1 L.R.A.M. and other Examinations. Pianoforte, Harmony, 

* Form and Teaching,” &c. Lessons (oral or by correspondence). Pupils 
received and visited for the Pianoforte. Many recent successes, 
L.R.A.M., &c. Pianoforte Classes, 10, Matheson Rd., West Kensington. 


I R. H. H. L. MIDDLETON, Mvys. Doc., F.R.C.O., 

L.R.A M., A.R.C.M. Twenty-five years’ experience in Private 
Tuition and Coaching for Degrees. More than s00 of Dr. Middleton's 
ls have obtained Degrees at the Universities, R.A.M., R.C.M., 
1K.C.O. Address, 60, Berners Street, W. 


M ISS M ARGARET YOU NG,L.R.A.M., 
~ 


497, Coventry R 




















A.R.C.M. 


(Pianoforte Teacher), A.T.C.L. mg, steand Vocal Teacher ). 
Correspondence Lessons, Theory, Harmony Form, Art of Teaching. 
Successes at R.A. M. and T.C.L. Metrop. than Examinations. Compiler, 


Mu sical lerms(English first), Novello, 4d. gh Vicarage, Norwich. 
cu IF TON Cc ‘OL LEG = Classical, 
Modern L: nee, Matar Scier oe 
SHIPS, value to £1 
and a SCHOI ARSHIP { r 
lune There are also sev 


Bawbur 





Mathematical, 

Music SCHOLAR- 

Percival Scholarship 

ARMY ‘AND DATES. Examination 

a ur _Exhibi ions of £60 a year. 
lift “ ege, Bristol. 


HIS MAJESTY’S CHAPELS 
ROYAL. 


CHILDREN OF 


A TRIAL of VOICES will shortly be held tc filla Vacancy in the 
Choir of His Majesty s Chapels Royal. 
Candidates must be between the ages of ro and 12 years. 
Form of application can | »btained from The Master of the 
Children 
P. F. DAVIS, M.A 


Derwent Mount 





WINCHESTE RC ATHE DRAL. 


Must be able 
Apply at 


l VACAN( Y for a SOLO BOY. 
to sing S ;. Board and Education in Choir School free. 
once to Pre ntor. 

A LTO SEEKS ENGAGEMENTS forSTAINER’S 
4 “CRUCIFIXION,” &c. terms. Address “F. G, W.’ 


State 





14, Stillness Road, Honor Oak Park. 
*HE PARISH CHURCH OF PADDINGTON. 
WANTED, 1 i and BASS. Good readers. £12 to £18. 


Apply to ‘‘ Organist,” St. James's, Sussex Gardens, W. 


*~EMPORARY ORGANIST & CHOIRMASTER 
WAN’ é ED for an Evangelical Church in Harrow Road, W. 
Address Rev. C. R. Milligan, 17, Grittleton Road, Elgin Avenue, Ww. 


JOUNG LADY (21) SEEKS POST as ACCOM- 
PANIST. Good Sight-reader. Ace ustomed to orchestral work. 


A.R.C.M. R. B., c/o Novello & Co., Lta., 160, Wardour Street, W. 
RGANS (New and Second-hand) for SALE.— 


Electric A pneumatic action up-to-date. Built or reconstructed. 
Bedwell & Son. 1 he Cambridge Organ Works, Cambridge. 


ANTED, SECOND HAND TWO-MANUAL 
AND PEDALS PIPE ORGAN. Send particulars and price 
to Grime & Sons, Limited, Wigan. 








GEVERAL TWO -MANUAL ORGANS, with 
pedals, various sizes, suitable for CHURCHES, COLLEGE, 
&c., built on entirely new principles of specially constructed action, 
recently introduced, at minimum of cost. Apply, W. E. Richardson & 
Sons, Organ Builders, Manchester, S. W. 


OR SALE, TWO-MANUAL PEDAL ORGAN 

4 (REED). Foot and Side Blowers; Pedals, RC.O. Scale: 

8 Stops and Crescendo Pedal. In good condition, Price £25. Lane. 
Holly Bank, Dorchester. , 


RGAN PRACTICE.—Three-Manual Pipe Organ 


for Practice—good condition ; complete set of C ouplers ; blown 
by hydraulic engine. sa per hour. Hamilton Evans & Co., 54, London 
Road, Forest Hill, - (one minute from station). Telephone: 693 





Sydenham 
JIANO P ED. AL . AT T ‘ACHMEN1 T (N (Norman & 
Beard) FOR SALE.—In perfect condition, going cheap. Caulcutt 
» Oliver Street, Northamptor 
ILENT KEY BOARD, 5 Octaves.—Absolutely 
st 6 Guineas ; £4. L. G.,” The Grove, Princes Road 


new. Cx 
Wimbledon I 


> T > INAT Cw “tay 7 
PIAN O 1 EDALS with Octave Coupler 
This wonderful invention supersedes all Piano Pedals, and is a 

aster Patent, 
THe CATHEDRAL, MANCHESTER, 
Dear Mr. Mackin, ov. 8, 1910, 
I think your Patent Pedal Attachment, which you have 
fitted to my Steinway, is simply splendid. I find the action absolutely 


silent and its touch beautiful.—Yours truly, 
R. H. P. COLEMAN, 


> 
ar 








F.R.C.O., Sub-Organist. 


Terms :—Cash, or instalments of 8s. per month. 


Write for Lists, Prices, and Clients’ Opinions, and References to 
THE MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CO., Ltp., 
Works—Hanley, NEWCASTL E-UNDER-L YME 


ASS SING ERS should buy SONG S OF THE 


Staffs. 











NIGHT (Oak vey). ore sets: Numbers 1 to 4 and 5 to 7. 
1s. 6d. each si set. Weekes & Cc 7 » Hanow ver Street, W. ‘ 
MINU ET NUP TIALE 


FOR THE 


ORGAN 


COMPOSED BY 


EDWIN H. LEMARE 


Op. 103 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
Arrangement for Small Orchestra: Parts, 3s. 3d. 
Pianoforte Conductor, 6d. 
: Nove_to anp Company, Limited. 


Just PupvisHep. 


THREE CHORALE PRELUDES 


FOR THE 
ORGAN 
1. WINCHESTER NEW. 2. BURFORD. 


3. ST. MICHAEL. 


COMPOSED BY 


JOHN E. WEST. 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 





London: Nove_to anp Company, Limited. 





RECENTLY PuBLISHED. 


SOME CHANTS 


A Coitection or 52 New AnGuican CHANTS, ee BY 
STANLEY G. METZGER, F.R.C.O. 
Prick ONE SHILLING. 
N.B.—These Chants received the honour of a column of uncompl- 
mentary criticism in 7he Musical Times, dated February 1, 1917, 


page 64. 
Copies may be obtained from the publishers, Messrs. Novetio & Ca, 


Ltd. ; or the Composer, Hate, CHESHIRE. 


ease ane 
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ae IMPERIAL MARCH TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


LLEGES, 














ed action, eu “< : (INsTITUTED s672.) 
EDWARD ELGAR : 
— — President : 
~ ANS (Op. 32) d. = RT. HON. THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.P. 

IRGAN } rHE RT. HON THE E SuArs U 

O. Scale: Full Score - : » € Chairman of the Board : 
tear Sm FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O., M.A., Mus.D. 

. String Parts 2 ¢ Director of Studies: C. W. PEARCE, Mus D. 

Wind Parts, &&« > Director of Examinations: E. F. HORNER, Mus.D. 

e Organ > 

rs ; blown Military Band .. 9 Marc h 17th. Last day of entry for the Higher Examinations which will 
4, London take place in April 

hone : 693 Pancrerts So : March 31st. Last f entry for the competition in April for a 
—_ Organ Sol number of Scholarships in various subjects. 

man & ‘ The following CANDIDATES were SUCCESSFUL at the 
Caulcutt London: Novg.Lto a? Company, Limited. HIGHER EXAMINATIONS, held at the College in London and at 

various local (home) centres recently (in January): 


solutely AlTD WU “so £h7 CFT Pp — LICENTIATES (L.T.C.L.). 
aa) OUR VILLAGE IN SUMMER] I eee. nas 
SIX EASY PIECES ppeepeinncae ” ‘ M. 








PIANOFORTE,—Millicent Allen, Gladys Chambers, Jessie 
pupler OR THE Clegg, Gertrude E. Gill, Ethel A. Gillman, Kathleen Green, Kate M. 
id isa Guthrie, Kathleen I. Hay, $ J. Johnson, Lucy A. Lawrence, 
PIANOFORTE Gladys M. Limb, William . Lilian E. Newstead, Olive K. 
Nield, Nellie R. H. Noblet, ‘Alic e Cc Rowe, Anice 1. Smith, Dorothy 
< cee . Asleep in the Meadows. 4 In the Church. M. Webster, Sarah A. Welton. 
son fe . A Dance on the Green. . Gossips | ORGAN. John Burndred, Nellie E. Ketton, 
asboolusely Old Pedlar Jim. 6. A Visit to the Fair. SINGING.—Eileen D. Love. 
3 COMPOSED BY ASSOCIATES (A.T.C.L.). 
rganist. 1 HEORY and PRACTICE of COMPOSITION.—Mary E. Lilley 


CLEMENT M. SPURLING. Allan Wheeldon. 


P I ‘ANC FOR Tl E.—Marjorie W. Agate, Eleanor M. Blake, Kathleen 











(Op. 11.) 

: N. Broadhead, Wilfred rden, Dorothy oN Carrott, Doris B. F. 

ences to “ee : fera E. Cooke, y ( ran, Blanche M. Cregan, Violet 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence, Liewe Edwards, Evelyn M. Evans, Emmeline Faulin, 

TD., —— Eileen G. Flight, e A. Hewett, Martha Hill, Doris G. Jarvis, 
2-LYME. “M p oa ‘ : ; ’ Ge rge H Jones, ibel E. Jordan, Laura A. C. Little, Lydia L. 
eestmins < More 1 tant is the set of six easy pieces by Clement Spurling | Lovill, Winifred A. McDougald, Violet M. Martin, Margaret E. 

* THE called ‘Our Village in Summer. They deserve recon tion as | Merrell, Stephanie G. Moody, Rose E. Morgan, (¢ ele stine Parry, 
i sto 3 containing much that is artistically fresh, alike in melody, harmony, and Theodora Patton, Bernardine Robinson, Ailsa L. Regus, Racket 

id 5 to 7. ae : ’ ° 7 Shapiro, James M. Simpson, Bertha I. Smith, Elsie M. Stone, 
rhythm. The Times, October 19, 1916. Margaret Taylor, Frances M. Tiffany, Mary A. J. Webster, Florence 

ae Whitaker, Florence Whitby, Mary E. Williams, Dorothy E. Wooddin. 


VIOLIN.—Annie Barber, Ruth E. Butcher, Katherine G. Pinniger. 
ORGAN.— Margaret E. Seeley. 
CERTIFICATES] 
PIANOFORTE.—Peggy H. Desprez, Annie M. Dove, Gladys 
Doro thy Hiscock, Doris E. Hooper, Gladys 


, ™ TY ™ —_ — ; r ie = ‘ : ese 
DO LL S-H OU SE SUI TE he Vike F. ¥ n, Gladys L. Walker, Marie Way, Dorcas 


FIVE LITTLE PIECES W. M. Wheatley (Hon urs). 


The following SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES were examined in 
FOR the Dominions and India 


LITTLE FOLK LICENTIATES (L.T.C.L,). 
FOR PIANOFORTE.—Bery! M. Baldwin, Marjorie N. Barter, Irene 
Barth, Violet L. G. Berkahn, Lily J. Blaikie, Phillipa G. Bradford, 


PIANOFORTE SOLO. Gertrude C. a, = Emily N. E. Childers, Ivy M. Cooper, Elsie N. 


Crowe, Dorothy C. Ct , Violet Cullingworth, Myrtle M. A. Cutting, 


London : NovgeLLo anp Company, Limited. 








in 1916: 








1. Toy Soldiers. | 4. Playtime. Rachel David, Doris Ik hn C. Dicks« mn, Ellen E. Dowd, 
2. Dolly's Washing Day. | - Dolly's Lullaby. Ruby C. Dwyer, Ne ar ‘Isabel Emerson, Kathleen B. A. 
azel Fensome, Mabel E. B. Ferguson, Vere 


Dolls’ Waltz. | Erasmé, Mary Fenr 
Fisher, Frank B. Forward, Otto C. Gafner, Mary H. Ghose, Elsie 
COMPOSED BY L. S. Gloag, Ethel Goldberg, Rosita E. E. Gooch, Amy Gowthorpe, 
Olive E. Henley, Winnie Hefferan, Ruth J. Henry, Sybil B. Hill, 


DES HUBERT BATH. Jessie H. Hogan, Coral M. C. Hooper, Mona B. Hughes, Dorothy E. 








eal Humphries, Hilda J. Ing gram, Evelyn D. Jenson, Mrs. slanche 

a eee ee E. Lacy, Carmel G. Lang, L eil aA Little, Fred Lister, Maud McCone, 

Price Two Shillings. Esther Le R. Marais, The xdora Marke, Sybil Montrion, C atherine 
Se | Murphy, Muriel S. Northcroft (1915), Phyllis V. Page, Ma aude Parker, 

London: NovELLO AN mPaNy, Limited. Mary P. Parsons, Herew: urda Peeters, Annie M. Peterson, Alice C. B. 
<aane ‘ : » Commany, Linited P hipps, Ella O. Phillips, Blanche Pincott, Hilda M. G. Powell, lewel 


Raubenheimer, Renetta Rings, Pauline Robinson, Evelyn D. Robson, 

in lore as E. Ryan, Thelma QO. Saeter, Eileen Searle, Esther Shaw, 

WOODI AND D ANCES Lucinda M. ‘iownson, Ena E. Trevaskes, Gertrude Walmsley, Ethel 
a fis M. White, Eileen Williams, Elizabeth A. Wing, Kathleen U. 

Woodhouse 

A SET OF EASY PIECES VIOLIN.—Annabella A. S. Dale, Norman F. Myers, Olive I. 


Nugent, Sister Mary C. Smith. 
SING ING.—Arthur C. Breillat, Mary Brown, Cecilia A, Carrington, 








FOR THE 
n Olive M. Carter, Ethel M. Doidge, Sister Mary C. Smith. 
PIANOFORTE. 
——— ASSOCIATES (A.T.C.L.). 
1, The Squirrel’s Dance. } 4- The Cuckoo's Dance. THEORY and PRACTICE of COMPOSITION.—Sydney L. May, 
2. The Hedgehog’s Dance. s. The Magpie’s Dance. Gertrude Smith. 
3 The Grasshopper's Dance. PIANOFORTE.—Muriel I. Akehurst, Vera André, Ethel C. Asin, 
ED BY COMPOSED BY -—_ ' — % ~ —— J. ~ poaien, nie. —. a 
manet ns 3arnes, Lucy E. Bauser, Eugenie Beach, Mary Bell, Ada Bewsher, 
ERNEST NEWTON. Cecilia Bhore, Margaret M. P. Brand, Stella M. Braund, Ethel H. 
i Briggs, Mona Brunton, Rita Burgers, Irene M. Calmeyer, Isola 
Ss —_—_— a Florence M. Church, Rachel L. Cohen, Winifred M. 
f te 5 Price Two Shillings. Cole, Enid K. Conley, Clara I. Connors, U rsula Cummins, Frances 
& Co Dale, Royal de Stokar, Vera J. Donaghey, Cecilia K. R. Douglas, 
Lo ’ Erin F. Dowling, Reginald G. Dudding, Grace M. Duff, Gertrude H. 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. (Continued on page 104.) 
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TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
page 103.) 


Continued. 


(Continued from 


ASSOCIATES 


Helen B. Ellis, Harry L. 
vans, Grace H. Gilbert, Mary J. Gillespie, 
Albert Gittins, Dorothy M. Glass, Irene A. Goble, hand ia E. Grogan, 
Handley, Eva M. Harris, Louisa Harris, Myra Haugh, 
Dorothea Holdsworth, Florence M. Hounslow, Myra A. I 
Edith A. K. Iles, Matilda M. W. Jayasekara, Doris M. 
son, Mary Johnston, Aileen Kelly, Margaret 
Winifred H. Larard, Mildred Lee, Gladys M. 
Lorimer, Claudia J. Louw, Marjorie M Dermott, Effie M. F 
Teresa M. McElroy, Helen McGregor, Kathleen M« Secrney, 
McKeering, Kathleen McKendry, Cecilia McLaughlin, Bessie E. 
McMillan, Mary E. Ma michael, Blanche Mahony, Vera G. Maindonald, 
Robert K. Marshall, Enid B. Marsland, Gabriel Martin, Jennie S. 
Melvin, Sylvia F. Mt nn May A. Muller Annie E. E. 
Murray, Hilda Myers, Henrietta Nefdt, 
Nothard, Charlotte V. O Rourke, Mary lrene 
Isabella M aoe Florence M. Pankow, Helena U. 
Winifred D. Pay: John Platt, Kathleen A. Plo n, F 
Polkinghorne, Fr: Porter, Elsie Poynton, He 
Lydia M. Preis, Kathlee H. Price, Phyl lis D. Rankin, 
Marie H. Roome, Marguerite Saint-Yves, Ethel Sharpe, 
Shipp, Gertrude C. A. Smith, Myra W. Spite, Annis O, Stiffle, Evelyn S, 
Inez H. Stretton, Ilma F. Summers, Ina Sunley, Eli _ th D. M 

I Ili larry Dorothy Thoms: , Sydney 

5 7 nerry, Vi let 
t Vi 


Doris H. Ellis, 





Cc. 

Hill, 
ii tahbenam, 
, Katie M. Joh 
a Knott, Katie Koenig, 








Ray Mundel, 


Ellen W. Nolan, Myra C. 


~~ ry, 


O'Sullivan, 








Elizabet! 
SINGING.—Ada D. Ashby, Yv G. Gowling, Lilian Skirs 
VIOLIN.—Dora Annetts, Hilda C. Bennett Stella M. Fer 
Agnese O'Donovan, Lucien T. Sutcliffe. 


CERTIFICATES 


af ae dy Helen Arakie (H ). Kathleen Ath Mabel 
F. Bawde M G. Baxt . Bennel ecil rah, 
B tella Bra 


Eva M. Olivier (H ), Vera C. Overton, Doris H. Pearcy, Gertrude 


Richar« (Hons.). Madeline N. Robbi Muriel O. Rogers 
a : ne Grace ‘ ta rrunde 





VIOLIN.—Estelle I den (Hons.), Daisy W 





SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 





THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 


FELLOWSHIP (F.R.C.O.) EXAMINATION Jury, 


1gt?. 


The following Test-Pieces are chosen for the above Examinat 
may be had from Messrs. Novetto anv Co., Lrp 
s. d. 
BACH, J. S.—Prelude and Fugue in B minor (Novello & Co.'s 
Edition. Edited by Bridge & Higgs. Book 7). Price <s.; or 
separately . os 2 6 
BONNET, JOSEPH.—Variations de Concert. Op. 1 6 
SPOHR.—Adagio from the Notturno for Wind Instruments. 
Op. 34. (Best's Arrangements. No. 28) . ‘a 2 
. 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited 





BROADWOOD 
PIANOS 


LEAVES & BLOSSOMS 


FOR THE VIOLIN BY THE 





182 GEMS 


Master Composers of all Nationalities, 


WELL EDITED FOR TEACHING AND CONCERT USE. 


Prices from One Shilling. 


THE LITTLE SEVCIK VIOLIN TUTOR. 
The most Successful, Popular, and Practicai Tutor 


ever published. 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence nett. 


BOSWORTH & CO. 


8, HEDDON STREET, REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, W. 
Five Great Piano Methods: 


“Berincer’s Tutor,” “Hemy's Tours Rarip ™ and 


“Warp's Conc 1 “* Moore's First Principe 


Publishers of the 
* WICKINS' 


ist METHOD 


(P UCED BY THE Bacu CHoir on 


DECEMBER 12, 1916.) 


THE CHIVALRY OF THE SEA 
NAVAL ODE 
ROBERT "BRIDGES. 


MUSIC 
AND 


FOR FIVE-PAR1 
ORCHESTRA 


SET TO CHORUS 
BY 
C. HUBERT H. PARRY. 
Price One SHILLING. 
String Parts (in the Press). 
Full Score and Wind Parts MS. 
Limited. 


London: NovetLo anp Company, 
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CONFESSIONS OF A CRITIC. 
By HUGH ARTHUR SCOTT. 
(Continued from January number, p. 0.) 


IV.—SOME VIEWS OF Mr. ERNEST NEWMAN. 


In some friendly comments which he passed, in 
the New Witness, on one of the earlier articles in 
this series, Mr. Ernest Newman raised one or two 
interesting issues upon which I may be permitted 
perhaps to say a few words by way of reply. 
For a beginning Mr. Newman takes strong excep- 
tion, I gather, to the view which I had ventured to 
advance, that musical criticism is at the best a rather 
thankless business—that it is difficult to write in the 
first place, and difficult to get read in the second— 
and that in general the musical critic occupies a some- 
what forlorn and unfriended position in the scheme of 
things. 
Not a bit of it, replies Mr. Newman in effect, you 
think that simply because you happen to be one of 
those unfortunate reporter-critics of the London Press, 
condemned to spend their whole existence running from 
concert-room to concert-room penning non-committal 
paragraphs about mediocrities in the interests of their 
advertisement managers, and never allowed an oppor- 
tunity by the miserable conditions under which they 
ply their trade to attempt anything in the nature of 
real musical criticism at all. If you and your fellows 
were not so hopelessly self-centred you would realise 
that in the provinces we have long since changed all 
this, and that there, ‘on the great provincial papers,’ 
the musical critic ‘is more fortunately circumstanced.’ 
He has not so many trivial concerts to attend : he has 
not the same distances to cover—an important factor in 
the problem of fatigue—and while the musical advertiser 

is almost wholly dependent on the one big newspaper of 

the town for publicity, the paper can afford, generally 

speaking, to be contemptuously independent of him. . . 

In the provinces then the critic generally speaking feels 

himself freer, not merely to express his opinion, but 

what is more important, to choose his line of approach 
oreven whether he shall approach it at all or quietly 
pass it by. 

Hence according to Mr. Newman it is to the 
provinces that one should look for musical criticism at 
its best, and with becoming modesty he cites, in 
ilustration of his point, not the case of the Airmingham 
Daily Post (as he might very properly have done) but 
that of the Manchester Guardian, the present musical 
criticism of which he handsomely declares, so far from 
being ‘mere reporting’ is absolutely literature— 
‘literature of a kind that one very rarely meets with in 
the London press.’ And he goes on to argue once 
more that no other result can be expected, having in 
view the hopeless conditions under which we wretched 
London scribes are called on to do our work, running 
about at the beck and call of singers and fiddlers and 
pianists, reporting as to ‘ the flexibility of Miss Jones’s 
ingers at 8.30 p.m. Tuesday,’ or ‘the state of Miss 
Brown’s vocal chords [sic] at 9.15 p.m. Friday,’ and 
tacking our brains for the thousandth time to find a 
new way of saying what doesn’t really need saying 
a all, in other words that ‘Miss Smith and Mr. 
Robinson are just ordinarily capable decent people 
éoing what thousands of other people are doing equally 
we! 





wetetase 





But let the critic be allowed a freer hand—let him 
be absolved from the depressing duty of passing 
judgment on Miss Brown and Miss Jones—let him be 
permitted even to ignore Mr. Robinson, or at any rate 
to treat him merely asa means to an end, as a chopping 
block for the exercise of his own distinctive literary and 
critical art—and then, one gathers, even a London 
critic need not despair of doing something tolerable, 
even if he may never hope to rise to the trans- 
cendent height of the J/anchester Guardian and 
the Birmingham Post. 

Now in reply to all this let me say at once that, 
notwithstanding any flippancies which may have crept 
into my summary of his views, I am to some extent at 
least in agreement with Mr. Newman. It is perfectly 
true that there is not much scope for criticism of the 
higher kind in the ordinary brief ‘notice’ of the 
average recital, but this is not necessarily to say that 
there is no justification for the existence of such 
notices or that they may not be in their way quite 
useful and respectable productions. I think indeed 
that they may easily be both, even though as contri- 
butions to criticism in the higher sense they may not 
be possessed of any great value. 

The mistake is to judge them from this point of view 
at all. Such notices as I imagine Mr. Newman to 
have in mind are not intended to be regarded as serious 
essays in musical criticism but merely as brief records 
of musical events supplied by qualified writers, for the 
benefit of those interested in such things. Mr. Newman 
does not appear to grasp the fact that from the 
journalistic point of view—and when you are discussing 
newspaper criticism you are dealing with journalism 
a concert or other musical performance must be 
regarded not only as an artistic event but also as 
an item of news. The readers of a newspaper who 
are interested in musical affairs are entitled to know 
what is being done in the musical world, and the editor 
who failed to supply them with information on this 
subject would simply be demonstrating that he did not 
know his business. Mr. Newman’s ideal critic, taking 
as his motto Flaubert’s famous dictum and ranking 
his own inspired productions as of much greater 
importance than the works and performances upon 
which they were based, might produce in this way very 
excellent work ; but whether in a daily newspaper it 
would meet the requirements of the case from the 
journalistic point of view is quite another matter. 
Personally I should say that most decidedly it 
would not. 

As I have suggested above the ordinary reader 
of a newspaper who is interested in musical matters 
wants to be kept informed among other things as to 
what is happening in the way of concerts, and the brief 
notices which Mr. Newman condemns so unsparingly 
supply the readiest and most convenient means of 
providing him with this information. Mr. Newman 
suggests that if such things need be written at all— 
if it is really necessary to notice the ordinary 
unimportant concert—the critic ‘ought to be allowed 
to do so under the swift convenience of an arithmetical 
formula—Miss Smith is C2 or Mr. Robinson is B3 or 
something of that sort’—or ‘if only a report of a 
concert is required any reporter can supply that in the 
intervals of listening to political speeches.’ But this 
of course is only his fun, for no one knows better than 
he does what would be the value of such a ‘report’ 
from such a source. The reader too would have 
something to say if he were invited torely on ‘ reports’ 
of such a character, whereas as matters are he knows 
that what he reads is the work of a qualified man 
whose opinions are entitled to respect. 

All this it may be said is putting the functions of 
the critic very low, but I would have it understood 
on this point that I advance this defence, so to call it, 
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only in reference to that particular class of notice 
immediately in question, namely the short account of 
the ordinary everyday concert which is demanded as 
I have suggested by the requirements of ordinary 
everyday journalism. 
is something derogatory or undignified in undertaking 
this work and supplying such notices I dissent 
entirely. On the contrary it appears to me to bea 
very convenient and suitable arrangement whereby the 
critics are kept regularly engaged in this way. 

Taking the esthetic point of view first it enables 
them to keep in touch with musical events in a manner 
which is obviously desirable. How it may be in the 
provinces I do not know, but in London at all events 
new performers are constantly appearing and new 
works are constantly being produced, concerning which 


it is desirable to have the opinion of qualified judges. | 


It is indeed a well-recognised practice on the part of 
most intelligent concert givers nowadays to include 
one or more new things in their programmes as a bait 
for the critics, and the latter fulfil I submit a useful 
function in giving them their attention—useful not only 
to the public which is interested in such matters, but 
useful also to the composers to whom publicity is so 
important, as well as to the performers to whom 
criticism may be so salutary. And this last con- 
sideration suggests another reason in favour of the 
system whose abandonment Mr. Newman advocates, 
namely the stimulating influence which is thereby 
brought to bear on concert givers, an influence 
which I fancy is much greater than is generally 
supposed. 


Inquire into the matter and you will be surprised to | 


learn to what an extent artists are influenced by regard 
for the critics’ opinions and by fear of the critical 
ferula if they deviate from the strait path of artistic 
rectitude. These considerations affect not only their 
methods of performance but also, and even more 
potently perhaps, their choice of programmes. I am 
afraid indeed that if the truth were known it would 
be found that the public at large are not infrequently 
the sufferers (in a sense) from the artist’s keen regard 
for the critic’s frowns. It is for the critics not the 
public that those ultra-severe programmes are devised 
which affright the easy-going amateur with his 
invincible preference for ‘chestnuts’; for the critics 
again those ‘novelties’ are introduced which from the 
non-professional’s standpoint are the one blot on the 
programme ; and it is the presence of the critics once 


more which checks indulgence in those meretricious | 


practices and ad captandum effects which otherwise so 
few performers seem to have the courage to resist. 
Let not the scoffer underrate therefore the value of 
those brief reports of concerts for which Mr. Newman 
professes such lofty disdain. For apart from their 
more obvious uses it is quite certain that they exercise 
an influence wholly beneficial in the more indirect 
fashion which I have indicated. 

The system is further advantageous—and this 
brings me to what may be called the economics of the 
matter—in so far as it serves to provide the critic 
himself with bread and butter. In virtue of the steady, 
day to day employment afforded him in this way the 
critic is enabled to provide himself with a living wage 
and a means of subsistence which he might otherwise 
seek in vain. And this is a consideration which by 
those immediately concerned at all events is by no 
means to be overlooked. Unfortunately it is not to be 
denied that for musical criticism of the more recondite 
and serious order the commercial demand is strictly 
limited, so that the musical journalist who sought to 
subsist on this source alone would scarcely wax very 
fat. In these circumstances therefore it may be 
accounted not merely fortunate, but absolutely 
providential, that he should have in the shape of this 


As to the contention that there | 





routine, daily paper, work another string to his bow 
with the aid of which he can hope at least to rub along 
and at the same time to feel that, Mr. Newman's 
strictures notwithstanding, he is fulfilling a not 
| unuseful function. 

| On every ground therefore it appears to me that 
| there is much more to be said for the existing practice 
|than Mr. Newman seems prepared to allow. I am 
| aware of course that under the alternative arrange. 
ment advocated by Mr. Newman the critics would 
still continue their labours in another form, but | 
submit that the sort of detached and so to speak 
sublimated criticism which he would substitute for the 
existing kind would not in fact meet the actual needs 
Jef the case at all. A concert or an operatic per. 
formance is, I repeat, not only an artistic event but 
|also an item of news, and good journalism requires 
that it shall be dealt with accordingly. The newspaper 
reader who turned to his morning paper for information 
about last night’s concert would have legitimate cause 
for complaint if he found himself confronted instead 
with nothing nearer the mark than a study of the 
| critic’s soul state—however fascinating such a psycho- 
| logical analysis might be in its proper place. Such 
|an attitude as is implied on the part of the critic 
by this kind of treatment approaches too nearly in its 
arrogance and self-sufficiency that of the old quarterly 
reviewers who utilised the volumes which they pro- 
fessed to notice merely as pegs on which to hang 
entirely independent disquisitions of their own. 
When a Macaulay was the writer there was not much 
occasion for complaint perhaps, but it does not by any 
means follow that the same procedure would be appro- 
| priate or defensible in the case of the musical criticism 
of a daily paper. 

Yet I gather that this or something like it is 
the sort of treatment advocated by Mr. Newman. 
The ‘adventures-of-a-soul-among-masterpieces ’ theory 
of criticism is all very well, but it does not in the least 
follow that it is applicable in all times and circum 
stances, and I venture to submit that foremost among 
the places in which it is inappropriate are the columns 
of the daily paper. Elsewhere let the critic have his say 
and welcome in any shape or form he chooses—and in 
the daily paper too for that matter so long as he is not 
professing to dea! as an item of news with any specific 
performance. But when he is doing this—when heis 
|dealing with such an: event as a concert of the 
| preceding day upon which his readers are entitled to 
expect specific information—then it seems to me 
it is at once bad journalism and bad taste to 
proffer that kind of ‘essay on the letter I’ 
which Mr. Newman seems to favour. It is 
possible, of course, as Mr. Newman suggests, that a 
disquisition of this order may be of greater value than 
the work or performance criticised, but this is no 
necessary justification for its existence if it is not the 
sort of thing that is wanted. An ode to St. Ceciliaora 
sonnet on Debussy might be more valuable too, but 
neither would be accepted as a satisfactory substitute 
by the average newspaper reader who happened 
to be wanting something entirely different. In short 
the whole thing boils itself down into the question d 
‘what the public wants’ and, without suggesting for 
one moment that there is no room for improvement In 
the notices of the accepted type, I certainly think that 
they come nearer to meeting the needs of the case than 
would those of the irresponsible and irrelevant order 
favoured by Mr. Newman. 

I would go further and say that there is no reasoD 
why such notices should not also be quite interesting 
and readable if properly done. Even the ‘ flexibility 
of Miss Jones’s fingers” might be made the subject of 
intelligent discussion by a critic who knew his business, 
while ‘the state of Miss Brown’s vocal chords’ 's 
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surely a theme of unlimited possibilities. Moreover 
concerts and recitals are not given exclusively by Miss 
Jones and Miss Brown. Performers of greater note 
occasionally appear, sometimes there are orchestral 
performances, sometimes operatic, sometimes choral, 
and concerning one and all it should usually be 

ssible to find something to say worth saying 
without wandering too far afield ; and this whether 
the performance in question be excellent or the 
reverse—by Miss Jones and Miss Brown or by 
practitioners more famous. Indeed it is the less 
distinguished performers who generally bring the 
most grist to the critical mill, so that while the efforts 
of Miss Jones and Miss Brown may be altogether 
lamentable from the ordinary hearer’s standpoint they 
may be as manna in the wilderness to the critic seeking 
inspiration for his pen. Of course, too, there is always 
the music as well as the performance upon which the 
critic may discourse—if indeed this is not the wrong 
way to put it, seeing that from any intelligent 
standpoint it is so infinitely the more interesting 
subject of the two—so that altogether there seems no 
reason whatever why a concert notice need necessarily 
be unreadable unless it is irrelevant. 

To one or two other points in Mr. Newman’s 
articles I hope to return on another occasion. 


THE ‘ORGELBUCHLEIN’: 
ANOTHER BACH PROBLEM. 


By C. SANFORD TERRY. 


Ill. 
Before examining the sections of Part II. of 
the ‘Orgelbiichlein, its general resemblance in 


design to the latter half of Witt’s book must be 
realised. Both begin with Catechism, followed by 
Penitential Hymns, into the latter of which Bach 
absorbs Witt’s ‘ Glaubens-Gesinge’ (Nos. 271-289) and 
‘Von der Rechtfertigung des Glaubens’ (Nos. 290-307 
section. In both bovks a ‘Holy Communiun’ 
section follows, from which Bach passes directly to 
‘For the Common Weal,’ omitting Witt’s ‘ Jesus- 
Lieder’ (Nos. 334-409), and reserving his Morning 
and Evening Hymns for a later place. Similarly post- 
poning Witt’s ‘Vom der Christlichen Kirchen’ and 
‘U m Friede’ sections, Bach inserts next a section on 
‘Christian Conduct and Experience.’ His twodivisions 
‘In Time of Trouble’ and ‘ Death and the Grave’ 
coincide with Witt’s. He then introduces Witt’s 
Morning, Evening, and Table Hymns, and, like him, 
brings his work to an end with a section on ‘ The Life 
Eternal.’ 

Turning to the sections. In the Catechism Hymns 
Bach follows Witt’s order with two exceptions, one of 
which is of purpose: he deliberately places Witt’s 
No. 222 in front of his No. 221, the former (‘ Dies sind 
die heil’gen zehn Gebot’’) being more definitive 
‘0 introduce the Ten Commandments. The general 
order of this section—Commandments, Creed, Prayer, 
Baptism—is in accordance with common use. Bach 
adopted it twenty years later in the Catechism Chorals 
of the ‘ Clavieriibung.’ 

_ Jn the Penitential section Bach includes Witt’s 
Faith’ and ‘ Justification by Faith’ hymns, and with 
aclear purpose. He begins (Nos. 67, 68) with con- 
fessions of sin and abasement, and answers them 
(No. 69) immediately with Johann Rist’s consolatory 
‘Jesu, der du meine Seele’ : 

Jesu! Who in sorrow dying 


and Schneesing’s familiar Hymn of Faith (No. 70), 
‘Allein zu dir, Herr Jesu Christ’) : 

Lord Jesu Christ, in Thee alone 

My only hope on earth I place. 


The mood of dejection returns (No. 71) : 

Alas ! my God ! my sins are great, 
My conscience doth upbraid me, 

And now I find that in my strait 
No man hath power to aid me. 

(No. 72): 

Jesus, Thou Source of every good, 

And fountain of salvation, 

Behold me bowed beneath the load 

Of guilt and condemnation. 


And again 


—2)- 


And again (No. 73) : 
A sinner, Lord, I pray Thee, 
Recall Thy dread decree ; 
Thy fearful wrath O spare me, 
From judgment set me free. 
But once more, in No. 74, comes a thought of 
comfort : 
My heavy load of sin 
To Thee, O Lord, I bring ; 
From out Thy Side love floweth, 
And saving grace bestoweth. 
After a final act of contrition (No. 75), the section 
ends with two comforting hymns from Witt’s 
‘ Rechtfertigung’ section—Lazarus Spengler’s ‘ Durch 
Adams Fall ist ganz verderbt’ (No. 76) : 
He that hopeth in God stedfastly 
Shall never be confounded. 
and Paul Speratus’s ‘Es ist das Heil uns kommen 
her’ (No. 77): 
Salvation hath come down to us 
Of freest grace and love. 

It is characteristic of Bach’s buoyant optimism that 
these two hymns, with their message of hope, are the 
only completed movements in the section. 

Of the nine hymns in the Holy Communion section 
only five (Nos. 78, 79, 81, 82, 84) are found in 
Witt’s corresponding division. The rest are intro- 
duced from other parts of Witt’s book, and No. 83 is 
brought in from elsewhere. Clearly Bach is working 
out a design of his own. The first hymn (No. 78) 
(Luther’s ‘Jesus Christus, unser Heiland’) is an 
invitation to the Holy Feast : 

Who will draw near to that Table 

Must take heed all he is able ; 

Who unworthy thither goes, 

Thence death, instead of life, he knows. 

No. 79, Luther’s ‘ Gott sei gelobet und gebenedeiet,’ 
is a prayer that the communicant may worthily receive 
Christ’s Flesh and Blood. 

No. 80, transferred from another section of Witt’s 
book, is a version of Psalm 23, and brings the com- 
municant to the Holy Table: 
The Lord He is my Shepherd true, 
My steps He safely guideth ; 
With all good things in order due 
His bounty me provideth. 
No. 81 is an act of devotion upon receiving the 
Sacrament. 
No. 82, ‘O Jesu, du edle Gabe’ (‘Jesu, precious 
Treasure’), is an act of thanksgiving after 
Communion : 
From my sins Thy blood hath cleansed me, 
And from hell Thy love hath snatched me. 
No. 83 is a grateful invocation of the Lamb of God. 
In No. 84 (‘Ich weiss ein Bliimlein’) the communi- 
cant contemplates the precious gift vouchsafed to him. 
Nos. 85 and 86, introduced from elsewhere in Witt 





Didst deliverance bring to me. 


Witlaa 


end upon a note of thanksgiving. 
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The section ‘ For the Common Weal’ conforms to | 


Witt’s ‘ Von denen drey Haupt-Stinden,’ and needs no 
comment. 

The next 
Expe 
entirely from Witt's corresponding division. 
detect significance either in the arrangement Bach 
adopts or in his variation of Witt’s numerical order. 
All the eight hymns are appropriate to personal and 
family use. 

The next section, ‘In Time of Trouble,’ contains 
seventeen numbers, of which four (Nos. 106, 109, I12, 
113) are not in Witt’s corresponding section. 
the hymns taken from Witt’s section are arranged 
by Bach in a changed order which implies the 
existence of a ‘programme. He deliberately selects 
No. 97 (‘In dich hab’ ich gehoffet, Herr’), a fervent 
expression of faith, to begin the section. The 
succeeding eight hymns (Nos. 99-106) express 
moods of distress and despair, culminating in No. 106, 
‘So wiinsch ich nun eine gute Nacht,’ with its hopeless 
cry: 


section, ‘Christian Conduct and 


Farewell, vain, worthless world, farewell, 
Farewell to friends, farewell to life. 


Then the mood changes. The last seven hymns 
breathe courage and assurance, and Bach ends with 
one of his favourites, Georg Neumark’s ‘ Wer nur den 
lieben Gott lasst walten,’ whose melody he introduces 
into no less than eight of the Cantatas : 


Think not amid the hour of trial 
That God hath cast thee off unheard. 


The section ‘The Church Militant’ follows Witt 
very closely. But Bach’s transposition of two hymns 
(Nos, 120, 122), and his interpolation of two others 
(Nos. 121, 123), are with purpose. Witt’s section 
illustrates promiscuously the ‘Christian Church and 
God’s Word.’ [ach prefers to treat the two ideas 
‘The Christian Church,’ 


in two sub-sections: (a 
Nos. 114-120; (4) ‘God’s Holy Word,’ Nos. 121-123. 
In sub-section (7) Bach follows Witt, with one 


characteristic modification—the position of No. 120. 
He begins with No. 114 (Luther’s version of Psalm 12, 
*Ach Gott, vom Himmel sieh darein’), which sets forth 
the Church’s mission : 


Grant her, O Lord, to keep the faith 
Amid a faithless nation, 

And grant us safe from sinful scathe 
At length to reach salvation. 

Tho’ men their part with Satan take, 
No power of hell can ever shake 
The Church’s sure foundation. 


No. 115 (Luther’s version of Psalm 14, ‘The fool 
hath said in his heart, there is no God’) is answered 
confidently by No. 116(Luther’s Psalm 46), ‘A strong- 
hold sure our God is He.’ 

In No. 117 (Luther’s version of Psalm 67, ‘ Es woll’ 
uns Gott genidig sein’) the Church prays for the 
enlargement of her bounds: ‘that Thy saving grace 
may be known among all nations.’ 

Nos. 118 and 119, two versions of the 124th Psalm 
‘Luther’s ‘War’ Gott nicht mit uns diese Zeit’ and 
Justus Jonas’s ‘ Wo Gott, der Herr, nicht bei uns halt’), 
picture the Church triumphant and impregnable. 

Finally, Philipp Nicolai’s hymn, ‘ Wie schon leuchtet 
der Morgenstern’ (No. 120), presents her as the glorifie 
Spouse of Christ. 

The sub-section (4), ‘God’s Holy Word,’ appro- | 
priately is prefaced (No. 121) by Psalm 42, declaring 
the Church’s longing for the pure waters of God’s 
Word. No. 122 (Luther’s ‘Erhalt’ uns, Herr, bei! 
deinem Wort’) and No. 123 (Nicolaus Selnecker’s | 

Lass mich dein sein und bleiben’) are prayers for | 


rience,’ excepting Nos. 89 and 91, is taken| 
I cannot 


Further, | 


| 


d | (Christian Keimann’s ‘ Sei gegriisset, Jesu giitig’ 





constancy to it, bach ending characteristically jp 
No. 123 upon an intimate note. 

The section ‘In Time of War’ needs go 
elucidation. Bach has selected three well-know 
hymns for peace, and inserts them in Witt’s order, 

In the section ‘ Death and the Grave’ all but the 
last two hymns (Nos. 141, 142) are taken from Wits 
corresponding section. But they are arranged in 
Bach’s own order, and with a definite design, 
Nos. 127-129 are utterances of the soul facing death. 
| Nos. 130 (‘ Alle Menschen’), 132 (‘ Valet will ich dir 
geben’), and 133 (‘ Nun lasst uns den Leib begraben’ 
place us at the actual grave. Nos. 134-140 breathe 
over it the assurance of a future life. Nos. 141, 142 
proclaim the Last Judgment and the day-daw 
of Eternity. 

Closely following Witt’s order within it, Bach 
next interpolates an earlier section of Witt’s book- 
the Morning, Evening, Table, and Weather Hymns— 
from all of which he makes a selection. Excepting 
his careful choice of the hymns to begin the Morning 
and Evening sections, Bach’s arrangement does not 
call for comment. 

Of a different character is the concluding section, 
‘The Life Eternal.’ At first sight it appeared to 
contain haphazard addenda to the preceding sections 
lof Part II., and so at first I regarded them. The 
| possibility of their illustrating the thought of Eternity 
seemed the more remote because, though Witt’s final 
section is of that character, Bach takes not a single 
hymn from it. On the other hand, it was impossible 
to believe that Bach would end on so bathic a note 
as a weather hymn; and a closer examination of 
Nos. 157-164 leaves no doubt that they bear the 
interpretation I give them. 

The section begins with Johann Flittner’s ‘ Jesus- 
Lied,’ whose closing lines clearly were in Bach's 
mind : 


When death calls me, O sustain me, 
Thou Consoler, 
Jesu, Comforter. 


There follows (No. 158) another of Flittner’s hymns, 
which bears the inscription, ‘ Though I lose all, yet to 
Jesus I will cling,’ and whose seven stanzas all end 
with the refrain : 


Jesus, from Thee ne’er I'll part. 


Then come two reflective hymns upon the 
|transitoriness of earthly life: No. 159, ‘Ach wie 
nichtig,’ and No. 160, ‘Ach, was ist doch unser 
| Leben.’ The last four hymns look beyond the gulf: 
No. 161 (‘Allenthalben, wo ich gehe’) contemplates 
|an existence in which there is neither death nor sin 
It is inscribed, ‘ Longing to be with Jesus’: 


There’s a land that looms before me, 
Where nor death nor sin I'll see, 
Where, ’mid angels who adore Thee, 
I shall pure and glorious be. 


No. 162 (Ahashuerus Fritsch’s ‘ Hast du denn, Jest, 
|dein Angesicht giintzlich verborgen’) is a dialogue 
| between Jesus and the Soul. In its penultimate stanza 
| the Soul bids farewell to earth, and in the last receives 
| the Saviour’s summons to everlasting life. With what 
minuteness Bach drafts his design! In No. - 
) the 


| Soul prays for strength to meet the ordeal : 


Jesus, Master, dearest treasure, 

Christ my Saviour, my heart’s pleasure, 
Hands and pierced Side O show me, 
Give me strength to see and know Thee. 
Let me all Thy love inherit, 

And meet death in Thy sure merit. 
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So, sustained and strengthened, the Soul wings its 1717. If that is granted, it would seem that the four 

fight God-ward (No. 164, Johann Franck’s ‘Schmiicke | weeks of imprisonment in November, 1717, were the 

dich, O liebe Seele’) : actual period in which Bach began to write out a work 
he never found time or inclination to complete. 

| _ But the determination of the date of the Autograph 

| does not settle the question, When were the completed 

| movements of the ‘Orgelbiichlein’ composed? Rust, 


Soul, array thyself with gladness, 
Leave the gloomy caves of sadness ; 
Come from doubt and dusk terrestrial, 
Gleam with radiant light celestial : 


For the Lord, divine and gracious, |in 1878, concluded that they could not have been 
Full of gifts both rare and precious, | written earlier than the Céthen period (1718-22). 
He of love itself the essence, | Spitta, on the other hand, gives convincing reasons 
Bids thee to His sacred Presence. |for the conclusion that they were not composed at 


None can follow the unfolding of Bach’s design in | eg oe apciigentn 2 Ww a Sa) 
} j Y , Bach's | |nor duties as an organist, but at Weimar (1708-17), 
the ‘ Orgelbuchlein : —s eae tile = author | where both incentives existed. Moreover, Spitta demon- 
a man oe ee. cay 1S ar as 1 strates clearly that the Autograph is not the earliest 
maker of music, hac ce ide pag” Ni " pongo | text of the Preludes it contains. Felix Mendelssohn 
—. ny eg If eve we ‘thi ©; pay f hi po oy “ | possessed a holograph MS. of Bach’s which contained 
wel ge tt oe ‘hlein *] sary de © teacher toy Back twenty-six—and perhaps thirty-eight—of the forty-six 
eels — = “os Sain ie dae a, movements. Indeed, Spitta makes out a good case 
a all his pathos and almos ' | as see eur. 7 2 | for believing that the Mendelssohn MS. itself is the 
test of mange 4 va = Hy my # nop mie ana oe thine, | eanscript of an earlier text. It must therefore be 
—e t revea 4 eC sd ch: 7 hi ss aby jconcluded that the completed movements of the 
the simple, reverent trust in God that was his stand-by |‘ Orgelbiichlein’ were composed during Bach’s 
thirty-five years later, when the call of death came t0| residence at Weimar, me oa on his 
him almost as his failing breath dictated the words : ‘twenty-third and thirty-second year. 
| What is the relation of Witt’s hymn-book to the 
|inquiry? Undoubtedly not all the completed move- 
|ments were written in touch with Witt’s book, as 
. . « can be proved by collating the text of Bach’s 
; ” oe a . __ ,__| melodies with that of Witt. Spitta’s evidence 
The identification of Witt’s *Psalmodia sacra’ as | leaves little doubt that many of the completed move- 
Bach’s model helps to determine when the ‘ Orgel- ments had been written before the publication of 
buchlein ’ was planned. W it’s preface is dated | Witt’s book in November, 1715. But it was, I suggest, 
November 8, - 15. - follows = the a ene the publication of that book that gave Bach the idea 
not written then. On its title-page Bac escrib€S/to include them and others composed after 1715 
himself as fro ‘tempore Capellmeister at Coéthen.|in the ordered scheme he ache in the Orgel 
The qualifying phrase is curious, and its significance, buchlein.’ Since the latter part of 1717 is the only 
l venture to think, has been misinterpreted by Spitta, period in which he could style himself pro tempore 
who overlooked circumstances which point to the last Capellmeister at Céthen, I conclude for November, 
— of 1717 as the a "t = _ a 1717, as the occasion when the scheme was partially 
tually was written. t 1s a familar fact that ac completed in the Autograph. 
secured the post of Capellmeister at Céthen before! Schweitzer offers an explanation of the ‘Orgel- 
obtaining release from his engagement as Concert-|biichlein’s’ incompleteness in an argument which 
meister to the a =. — eimar. oe Mr. Newman dissipates in the new Novello edition. 
appointment was dated August I, 1717. eimar,| The actual reason of Bach’s neglect seems to arise 
however, refused to release him, and Bach actually| from the nature of the work and the circumstances 
vas imprisoned between November 6 and December 2,/in which it was undertaken. The already-written 
‘717, for demanding instant permission to take up|movements in Part I., being appropriate to the 
his new post. : . _| seasons and Festivals of the Church, were of practical 
Spitta interpreted the title-page of the ‘Autograph’ | utility to Bach as an organist. Part II. was of another 
imply that it was ‘written out at Cothen. He character, divorced from ecclesiastical ritual for the 
supposed that Bach added the words ‘pro tempore’| most part, a task conceived in a moment of enthusiasm, 
0 mply, —_ — ry Autograph was ra nig a whose practical inutility condemned it to incompletion. 
vothen, the completed movements it contains hac A final note is permissible: If my inference is 
teen composed at an earlier period. But if Bach| sound, and the ‘Orgelbiichlein’ was written out in 
actually wrote the Autograph at Céthen, and desired | 7:7, the revelation of its meaning is an appropriate 
0 indicate that its contents were composed elsewhere, | act of homage to its incomparable author in this year 
tis much more natural to suppose that he would have | of its second centenary. 
put upon his title-page the earlier position he then 


Before Thy throne, my God, I stand, 
Myself, my all, are in Thy hand. 


teld and had since vacated. In other words, we| \.» Ne ¢ '4 27: 98 Pee: a conte a ms 

. . s. NOS. » 20, 23, 30, 3 9, 49 are doub . act also m: be 
should expect him to describe himself in those | cared, for what it is worth, that of Bach and Witt's corresponding texts 
arcumstances as co /empore Concertmeister at | (43), all but fifteen (Nos. 1, 3, 9, 11, 13, 16, 20, 23, 25, 35; 37+ 49; 50) 51, 91) 
| have the same tonality. For Nos, 4, 98, 131, Bach and Witt use 


Weimar. But if we assume that the Autograph was 
written at Weimar in 1717, and not at Cothen, the 
pwzling phrase fro ‘tempore falls in harmoniously} ve remind composers that March 31 is the latest 
mith the facts. For holding, as Bach did then, his| gate for receiving compositions in connection with the 
Weimar post under protest, and being by appointment | prizes for Phantasies for String Quartets based upon 
actually Capellmeister at Cothen, he might reasonably folk-song offered by Mr. W. W. Cobbett, whose new 
walify the latter post as ‘ pro tempore,’ seeing that it| address, it should be noted, is 34, Avenue Road, 
vas doubtful whether it would be permitted to become] | ondon. N.W. 

permanent. — 

The conclusion, therefore, may be advanced with} A well-known cathedral organist, not a hundred 
wnfidence that the Autograph was not written at|miles from York, had a son born to him recently 
Cothen, as Spitta and later writers have agreed, but| whilst he was conducting a performance of ‘ Elijah.’ 
at Weimar between August 1, 1717, and December 2,! A local wit said : ‘ Of course you will call him louder ?’ 


different melodies. 
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STANFORD’S ‘IRISH SYMPHONY’ IN 
F MINOR (OP. 28). 
PERFORMANCE IN NEW YORK. 

This work of the early period of Sir Charles Stanford 
is generally considered one of the most charac- 
teristic and beautiful compositions by its composer. 
It is interesting to note the opinion expressed by 
Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, the distinguished American 
critic, upon a recent performance of the Symphony 
under Mr. Walter Damrosch in New York 

He says: 


Quite unexpectedly, even to those who had previously 
scanned its programme, the concert turned out to be one 
in which the spirit of racialism, if not nationalism, was 
celebrated from beginning to end. To start with, there 
was the overture ‘Fingal’s Cave,’ which is Gaelic in so 
far as it perpetuates the musical impression made upon 
the imagination of Mendelssohn by his first visit to the 
Hebrides, though the music was developed later in Italy. 
Then came Sir Charles Villiers Stanford's ‘ Irish 
Symphony,’ of which Mr. Damrosch gave its first 
American hearing at a concert of the Symphony Society 
exactly twenty-nine years ago come next Sunday. We 
have heard it frequently since and with ever-growing 
admiration. In it a native Irishman who is one 
of the most scholarly of British musicians pays 
tribute to the folk-music of his native isle, and 
in its slow movement especially raises what we 
are disposed to consider the finest monument to 
the spirit of Celtic folk-song which artistic music has 
produced. The jollity of the hop-jig and the splendid 
pride of Irish chivalry speak out in the second and last 
movements, but these elements count as little compared 
with the pathos of the ancient lament which lies at the 
base of the slow movement and which so admirably 
expresses what Dr. Norman McLeod once characterized 
as ‘ the thoughts that lie too deep for tears—the music 
of an oppressed, conquered, but deeply feeling, 
impressible, fanciful and generous people’ ; the music 
appropriate to the harp in Tara’s halls. That harp 
prelude is the introduction to the movement, and is 
heard again with its mournfully beautiful wail, toward 
the end. It is well that the Symphony is kept alive ; it 
speaks a message the significance of which will be 
plainer to the world when the end of the present awful 
cataclysm permits the racial voice of music to speak out 
in clearer tones than it has yet done in the artistic music 
of the world. 


The ‘Irish Symphony’ was first performed under 
Richter in London on June 27, 1887. 


‘JOURNAL OF THE FOLK-SONG SOCIETY,’ * 

The twentieth number of this /ourna/l has lately 
been issued to members of the Society, and is printed, 
as excellently as usual, by Messrs. Barnicott & Pearce, 
of Taunton. It completes the fifth volume of this 
Society’s publications, and is of quite peculiar interest 
and importance. Once more the former editor of the 
Journal, Miss Lucy Broadwood, has been obliged to 
resume its direction, since Mr. Frederick Keel is still 
an unwilling visitor at Ruhleben. Miss Broadwood’s 
qualifications for her task need not here be enumerated ; 
it must suffice to say that this Journal is not surpassed 
in interest and value by anything she has done. The 
salutary process by which ardent and sometimes 
uncritical collectors are kept in order by the comments 
of various experts on the material collected, implies 
not only great labour for the editor, but an unusual 
power of finding musical and literary analogies, and of 
comparing version with version in the manner in which 


- Journal of the Folk-Song Society, No. 20, being the third and 
last part of vol. v. London, 19, Berners Street, W. Printed 
privately for the members of the Society, November, 1916. 


so much good has been done to the study of English 
folk-music in the past. In this case, the editor’s mog 
important contribution is an appendix, modestly 
called a ‘note,’ on the Padstow May Songs and 
Ceremonies. Ladies are proverbially given to deferring 
their most important communications to the post. 
script of their letters,and Miss Broadwood has certainly 
done this. In one of the Padstow songs, collected 
by the indefatigable Mr. Cecil J. Sharp, there occurs 
the line ‘Aunt Ursula Birdhood she had an old 
,ewe.’ In the comment on the song it is suggested 
| that the name may not impossibly be a survival from 
| some intelligible reference to Saint Ursula, and ‘in the 
| appendix the editor takes us with her on an enchanted 
} 
| 
| 





hobby-horse to regions where the Norse Gods stil 
reign, and where we encounter our old friend Erda 
Some fascinating flights of philological suggestion are 
also made, yet we feel not far from the ferra firma of 
‘The Golden Bough.’ The preservation of ancient 
legend and historical event is one of the mos 
curious elements in folk-song; Mr. Sharp's new 
‘finds’ include three Somersetshire versions o 
‘Sir Hugh’ (2.2, St. Hugh of Lincoln), and though 
the tunes are of no _ special value, the words 
of the fragmentary version obviously refer to the 
miracle worked through the dead child, and the 
whole literature of the song is full of interest to 
others besides students of Chaucer. The death of 
Jane Seymour seems to have appealed to the maker 
| of folk-song long ago, for Mr. Sharp’s second son 
presents a more definite and detailed version than has 
| yet been discovered, though the tune is clearly of much 
| jater date than the words, being no older than the 
| 18th century. As usual, there are a number of song 
|noted as in quintuple time. Of these, ‘The Bold 
| Lieutenant’ is perhaps the most certainly in this 
rhythm, and incidentally it is interesting as embodying 
the story of ‘The Glove,’ which the collector traces, 
in literature, as far back as Brantéme. In some other 
|tunes, such as ‘Lord Marlborough,’ noted by Mr 
H. E. D. Hammond, it would seem at least probabl 
that. the singer’s natural pauses have misled the 
collector, and that the songs should have been in 
|common time, though sung with justifiable freedom 
| A series of special interest is that of the ‘ Cumulative 
Songs’ which begin, very appropriately, with ‘The 
Twelve Days of Christmas’ in five versions, and 
give ‘The Mallard’ in three. The notes to Dr 
Marian Arkwright’s ‘A shoulder of mutton jumped 
over from France’ are remarkably interesting, and 
the fifteen sailors’ chanties collected by Mess 
C. J. Sharp and H. E. Piggott are very valuable 
for comparison. Whether the tune of the latter’ 
Cornish carol, ‘Christmas now is drawing nigh @ 
hand,’ is really derived from the beautiful plain 
song melody of ‘Adoro te devote’ it may & 
permissible to doubt, but Mr. F. Kidson’s note 
‘The Virgin unspotted’ has all the authority that 
associated with this writer’s work. The number ent 
with three obituary notices which mean that the caust 
of folk-music has suffered heavy loss in the deaths @ 
Lord Alverstone, Lieut. G. S. Kaye Butterworth 
and Mr. J. Spencer Curwen. 


In answer to inquiries, we mention that suggested 
metronome rates for the pianoforte pieces in 
Associated Board Syllabus appeared in the December 
1916, issue of the School Music Review (price 14d). 


Pressure on our limited space compels us with mud 
regret to hold over reviews of recent books and must 
We hope to be able to devote special attention to ths 
section in our next number. 
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Occasional Wotes. 





An organ recitalist in America 
FAMILIARITY announces that he has played one 


We continue to receive letters on 


THOSE the merits of balanced versus lever 
SWELL pedals, a vexed question from which 
there seems to be no more thana 


PEDALS! 


BREEDS thousand pieces without repetition. temporary escape. Mr. H. C. 
CONTENT. He and some commentators seem to| Tonking is so fond of the lever that he would fain 
regard this as a particularly meri- | have two of them, one on each side of the console. If 

torious feat. So it is as showing enterprise and | this custom becomes general, our players of the left- 
industry, and assuming the music to have been of|foot-pedal-right-foot-pump will at last have an 
good quality. But is it not a fact that the better the | inducement to become ‘ambipedestrial.’ Another 


music the less likely it is to be fully appreciated at a 
first or even a second hearing? Enterprise, like any 
other aggressive quality, needs direction, and we 
suggest that in this case it would have been better used 
in giving the audiences more than one chance of getting 
on terms with the more important items. This point 
might be more often borne in mind by some English 
players. 


within a year. Seeing that recital programmes 
usually contain very scanty annotations, or none 
at all, and that much of the best organ music is 
necessarily of a complex nature, and further that the 
acoustical properties of some large churches and 
halls, and the great masses of sound involved, make 
complexities very difficult to follow, organists should 
help their hearers by playing unfamiliar important 
works at least twice within a short interval. How 
much appreciation of fine orchestral music would 
there be in London to-day if the promoters of the 
Promenade Concerts had given their patrons a 
thousand works without repetition? The fact is, the 
best of almost everything in music, literature, and 
life generally, improves on acquaintance. To adapt 
the words of a once-popular song, ‘It’s all right when 
you know it, but you’ve got to know it first.’ 


In the course of a lecture on ‘ Line 
and Colour in Music,’ delivered by 
Dr. Walford Davies at the Royal 
Institution on February 3, it was 
stated that ‘there are 15,625 different phrases of four 
notes which are possible, and 9,765,625 possible 
variations in a phrase of six notes: thus there were 
152,000,000 possible single chants.’ We are surprised 
at the smallness of the latter figure, because it falls so 
short of a rough estimate we had formed from bitter 
experience of the output during the last hundred 
years or so. However, it is nice to know that there 
are limits to this sort of thing. The following is 
ahighly luminous report of the lecture that appeared 
ina London daily paper : 

_Dr. Walford Davies emphasised that musical compo- 
sitions consisted not in indulging in all the possible 
humerous variations, but in making artistic selections 
from these possibilities, for the object of melody in 
particular, as of music in general, was quite clearly a 
joyous object. 


CHANTS 
GALORE. 


At the annual general meeting 


We believe it to be the custom, for example, | 
at some of our municipal recitals, to repeat no work | 


| correspondent, ‘ Experience,’ also writes championing 
| the lever, claiming its superiority on the ground of its 
making the most of that vital first inch of opening the 
| swell. There we must leave the matter for the present, 
| only venturing to add that our own experience of many 
| years’ use of both systems leaves us firmly convinced 
| of the all-round advantage of the balanced pedal. 


In our last issue we recorded the 


ENGLISH successful production of the new opera 
OPERA (written by Basil Hood, music by 

* YOUNG G. H. Clutsam and Hubert Bath) at 
ENGLAND.’ Daly’s Theatre. Owing to the 


theatre being required for another 
play the run of ‘ Young England’ came to an untimely 
end recently. We are glad to know now that the 
opera is transferred to Drury Lane commencing 
February 24, where it should have a long lease of life. 


If the United States declare 

GERMAN War against Germany it will be 

MUSICIANS _ interesting to see what becomes 

IN THE STATES. of the non-naturalised German 

artists—opera and concert singers, 

orchestral players and teachers who swarm in the former 

country. Now and then we have heard of harsh 

sayings against the Allies made by prominent German 

artists. No doubt in the event of war the tune will 
be changed. 





We are glad to note in the recent Honours list 
that Sir Walter Parratt is made a C.V.O., and 
Dr. W. G. Alcock a member of the fourth class M.V.O. 


Church and Organ Music. 


MODERN FRENCH ORGAN MUSIC. 


By HARVEY GRACE. 
(Continued trom February number, page 58.) 


The German choral, being originally derived from 
plainsong, and breathing Lutheran protest in every 
bar, has naturally made no appeal to the French organ 
composer. On both national and sectarian grounds 
he has no use for it. But he has seen its possibilities 
as a basis for fine organ music, and may fairly claim 





GERMAN 
MusICc AT 
CONCERTS. 


of the Corporation of the Royal 
Albert Hall, at which Earl Howe 
presided, a protest was made! 
against the performance of German 
music. It was stated that at one Sunday concert to' 
which wounded soldiers had been invited the pro- | 
gftamme consisted wholly of Wagner’ music. | 
Earl Howe explained that the line was drawn at! 
the inclusion of the music of living German composers. | 
It was not stated whether the music was cared for 
gua music. We think that concert-goers in this 
country have tacitly and generally agreed that they do 
hot wish to be deprived of the satisfaction of hearing 
the German classic music, but they are perfectly 
willing to forego the hearing of recent German music. 


to have done for the choral prelude what none of 
Bach’s successors could do. In his hands it has 
developed from a floriated melody, or a series of fugal 
expositions, into a highly-wrought and extended 
variation form. 

The lack of initiative shown by generations ot 
German organ composers is remarkable. They went 
on steadily writing choral preludes of admirable 
workmanship, but were content to use the form and 
idiom of Bach. The two notable exceptions are 
Rheinberger and Karg-Elert. The former was a 
Roman Catholic, and therefore had no official 
dealings with the choral. In the whole of his 
numerous works we find but one example: a little 
piece in the ‘ Monologues’ with the Passion choral 
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used asa bass. It is interesting to speculate as to 
how far Rheinberger might have developed the choral 
prelude, as he has done the fugue, by the introduction 
of important free matter. 

Karg-Elert broke away from tradition, but as his best 
examples are usually his shortest, he can hardly be 
said to have done much towards the creation of an 
extended development of the choral theme hinted at 
occasionally by Bach. 

It was left for César Franck to do this. His 
‘Three Chorals’ are so well-known in England 
that they need little more than mention. Two 
remarks may be made, however. First, it is clear 
that their construction (especially that of No. 1) shows 
Franck as a disciple of Beethoven rather than Bach. 
There is nothing here suggestive of the choral prelude 
or fantasia. For the source, we must look to the 
large variation form of the later Beethoven. Second, 
it is a pity that the works are sometimes announced 
in English recital programmes as ‘Choral Preludes.’ 
The French title seems hardly adequate, but it is at 
least not a misnomer. 

Some of Franck’s followers have taken up the idea 
of a developed (as distinct from a figured) choral, and 
have produced works with a broad, hymn-like theme 
for basis, relieved by well-contrasted matter of a free 
and more agitated character,—a design well-suited to 
the organ, and far more ecclesiastical in effect than 
the average ‘bright’ postlude. 

Without challenging the supremacy of the three 
Franck specimens, the chorals of Louis Vierne 


second Symphony and No. 16 of Twenty-four Pieces), | 


Twelve Pieces), Gigout (Twelve Pieces), 
Four 


Boéllmann 
de Séveérac (Suite in E minor), and Jongen 
Pieces) are admirable efforts, and it seems 
that the form is one with a future. 

It is interesting to note, as exemplifying French 
enterprise, that although these works owe their origin 
to the Franck chorals, they differ widely in construction, 


not only from their models, but from one another as | 


well. 

The masterly development that a feature of 
the best of them is shown even more markedly in 
such splendid examples of the variation form as the 
first movements of Widor’s fifth and sixth Symphonies, 
in the really wonderful set of variations in the seventh, 
and in most of the movements of the later set. Another 
work that might serve a composition student for a 
whole series of lessons on development is Boéllmann’s 
Fantasia in A,—one of the most beautifully finished 


Is 


certain | 


ee 


and balanced of organ pieces. Indeed, perhaps the 
finest characteristics of the best music of the school 
is its splendid skill in this respect. 

Though the composers we are considering make 
no use of the Passacaglia, they are fond of ringing 
harmonic changes over short basic figures. It is 
probably due to the popularity of carillons in France 
|and Belgium that these figures so often take the shape 
|of chimes. Boéllmann in several pieces of different 
| character makes liberal use of the first four notes ofa 
| descending scale. Another good example will be 
| found in his ‘ Religious March,’ which opens thus : 
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| 
| Later, the composer takes the first four notes and bj 


| lowering the last of the group gives us a chime : 


} a — — 
| . 

| Ex. 2. S 
|which is used as a ground bass for nineteen bars 
| His ‘Carillon’ is an astonishingly ingenious treatment 
of 


} _ 
Ex. 


| 
| 
. . 
|repeated no less than one-hundred-and-thirty times 
|Another daring and successful use of a chime i 
No. 21 of Louis Vierne’s Twenty-four Pieces, wherein 
the Carillon of the chapel in the Chateau de Longpont 


Aisne) is treated. Here is the theme: 
iilegro,. @=126 
—_ 2 = a 
Ex. 4 {ay - - |g 
a a ee ras 


which undergoes some startling adventures, including 
inversion and dalliance with the tonal scale : 














See also the bell effects in the numerous treatments of 
carol tunes by Chauvet, Gigout, Quef, and others. 
The influence of Franck is seen in these composers’ 
liberal use of canon. Almost always the result is 
so natural as to suggest that, like Topsy, it ‘ growed,’ 
instead of being the result of taking thought. To 
what deadly use this device can be put by the 
pedant we know only too well. At the hands of the 
best French composers it becomes charged with 


* E.g., the E flat minor Fugue (Sonata No, 13) with its long and 
tv B flat (No. 6), D minor 


ramatic middle section, and the Fugues in 


(No ». F (No. 7), &c. 





Organists who play Franck’ 


emotional significance. 
Cantabile in B major and the Prayer (Six Pieces 
will recall the passage in each where the canon adés 
urgency to the already warm appeal of the music 
Perhaps no composer in this group gives us bette 


examples than Joseph Jongen. His Four Piece 
contain long stretches of canon which in their eas 
management of the ‘joins,’ their melodiousness, 

freedom of modulation, are of outstanding excellence 
No. 4 (‘Choral’) is in canon throughout, and yet cot 
trives to be a significant piece of work with no sme 
of the lamp. No. 1 (‘Cantabile’) contains some 
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charming passages ; but perhaps the finest example is 
No. 3 (‘ Prayer’), in which the chief theme, a long- 
drawn and deeply-felt melody, on its resumption is 
imitated at one beat’s distance in the octave below. 
So naturally is this done that a fairly attentive listener 
might easily overlook it ; he would be conscious of 


some enrichment of the theme, but would be surprised 
to hear that the increase of beauty was brought about 
by the use of one of the most scientific of devices. I 
quote a few of the concluding bars, choosing them 
because they show the admirable management of the 
modulations : 










































































It will be found that the modern French organ 
composer’s use of canon is generally on such lines as 
these. He has a happy knack of ‘dropping into’ it, 
and using it only for such length of time as is 
compatible with artistic effect. Rarely do we find 
him writing a canon merely for canon’s sake. On 
these rare occasions, however, he can hold his own 
with the most academic. If you wish to see him at 
his best (or worst, it depends on the point of view), 
look at Roger Ducasse’s Pastorale,—one of the most 
difficult organ pieces ever written—-wherein you will 
find on page 11 the opening subject accompanied by 
three imitations of itself, one in diminution at the 
octave above, one in augmentation at the fifteenth 
above, and one in double augmentation at the octave 
telow! I should hasten to add that the Pastorale, 
though too sophisticated for its title, contains some 
hauntingly-beautiful music, and a good deal that 
vould probably haunt one on full acquaintance. 

The Toccata being a form well-calculated for the 
display of brilliance, it is not surprising that the best 
txamples are produced by the French School. Oddly, 
most of the Germans who follow Bach faithfully in the 
matter of fugue and choral prelude have not often 
delivered themselves of Toccatas. Reger has written 
some, but relies too much upon wildly-rushing scale- 
jassages which look thrilling and sound conventional. 














The best modern German example is perhaps that 
forming the Finale to Rheinberger’s SonatainC. But 
as its chief characteristics are vigour and breadth, it 
can hardly be called a model, though it is a fine piece 


of music. Of Bach’s organ Toccatas only one—the 
popular D minor—can be said to show the required 
brilliancy. The F major is gigantic rather than 


brilliant, and the Dorian example is a comparative 
failure (on nominal, not musical grounds), because, as 
Sir Hubert Parry says of it, ‘a form which depends so 
much upon a rhapsodical quality, like a brilliant 
improvisation, does not gain by too thoughtful and 
premeditated an air.’ 

For the Compleat Toccata we must go to the 
Frenchman. His efforts in this way owe nothing to 
any organ model, Bachian or otherwise, and probably 
derive more from pianoforte music than from any 
other source. The most familiar examples are 
perhaps those of Widor (fifth Symphony), and 
Boéllmann (‘Gothic Suite’). A fine example that 
deserves more frequent hearing Gigout’s in 
b minor (Twelve Pieces). It is short, so admirably 
laid out for the hands that the player obtains the 
maximum of effect with the minimum of difficulty, 
and is moreover bighly exciting to the listener. I 
quote its modest opening bars : 


1S 
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The main theme is in the highest notes of the 
right hand, and is introduced later by full pedal 
with fine effect. The work is a capital example of mo/o 
perpetuc. 

These composers show great skill in the difficult art of 
maintaining an accompanimental figure for page after 
page without being bound down to a simple harmonic 


though dominated by the figure : 





— 

contains some daring harmony. Augustin Barie, in 
his Toccata in B minor, manages to be harmonically 
interesting, and even subtle, in spite of the simplicity 
of the theme and the consistency of the figuration. 








basis. The Finale of Louis Vierne’s third Symphony, | The work is full of such significant passages as : 
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The curious movement with which Widor ends his 
third Symphony—half-toccata, half-scherzo, with little 
melancholy touches and some fascinating moments 











is a striking case of skilful management of a difficult 
scheme. A couple of bars will suffice to show the 
delightful disposition of the parts : 
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Modern French organ music abounds with brilliant 
movements of the toccata class, though they are not 
often so entitied. The Frenchman excels here, as he 
does in the writing of marches, scherzos, and caprices. 
His unique feeling for stirring rhythm, his daring 
employment of methods that look wrong, but have an 
astonishing way of ‘coming off’ in performance,* and 
his audacious use of progressions that (like an unex- 
pected dash of some pungent condiment) make one 
wince at first and glow afterwards, are factors that 
enable him to take front rank where efiectiveness is 
the consideration. Because some of these movements 
plumb no emotional depths or sound no lofty note, 
serious people condemn them as superficial. So they 
are, just as thousands of enjoyable novels and plays 
are superficial. Champagne is of little value as 
nutriment, but its shortcomings in this respect never 
yet lessened anybody’s enjoyment of it. 


To be continued.) 





The Bach ‘ Passion’ Services at St. Anne’s Church, Soho, 
during Lent (Saturday afternoons March 3, 10, 17, 24, and 31, 
at 3.30 p.m., Wednesday, April 4, at 7.30 p.m., and Good 
Friday at 4 p.m.) will be conducted by Mr. Harold Darke, 
organist of St. Michael’s, Cornhill. Tickets may be obtained 
free on sending stamped addressed envelope to the Rector, 
28, Soho Square, W. 


THE STATUS THE ORGANIST. 


Mr. Herbert Westerby, of Kirkcaldy, writes: ‘ Allow me 
to say how pleased I am that the R.C.O. Council are to move 
in the matter of defining and improving the status of the 
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organist. About twelve years ago a model agreement anda 


dissertation on the position of the organist which I had 
drawn up was submitted to the R.C.O. Council throug) 
Sir Frederick Bridge. It was not, however, adopted by the 
Council, upon the then mistaken idea that it might occasion 
difference with their patrons, the Archbishops of the Churchol 
England, but it was subsequently inserted in the ‘* Dictionary 
of Organists,” and I understand from the publisher that 
many organists have written him saying what a help it was 
The organist is the colleague and ‘* best friend” of the 
clergy, and what we organists have to do is to carry the 
clergy with us, and not only define our position wher 
necessary, but when united, to win the sympathies of the 
church congregations, who as the paymasters are the rel 
masters of the situation. A most important conference 
clergy and organists has been arranged Ly the National Union 
of Organists to meet at Edinburgh (see p. 115). I hop 
this will be followed by similar conferences in other parts 
This and the R.C.O. Council movement should really help 
towards improving the status of the organist.’ 


The first of a series of lectures and conferences arranged 
by the Church Music Society took place at Harrow School 
on February 3, when Dr. Buck dealt with the advantages @ 
unison singing in churches where choir material was scanty. 
He claimed as one of the chief of these advantages thal 
a large number of untrained and indifferent voices singing 0 
unison produced a fine musical effect with far less trouble 
than was spent at many churches in obtaining vocal harmony, 
generally fifth-rate and sometimes not even complete. The 
boys of the School sang some hymns and psalms, and despitt 
the fact that the voices were ail in the transition stage, th 
result was stirring and convincing evidence in support of th 
lecturer’s view. The next conference will be on March 17,# 
St. Mary’s, Primrose Hill, when Mr. Martin Shaw will speak 
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CONFERENCE OF CLERGY AND ORGANISTS. 

Under the auspices of the Edinburgh Society of Organists 
aconference between the Society and Ministers in Edinburgh 
district was held on February 14. The meeting was largely 
attended by representatives from all denominations, and the 
frank exchange of views which took place will undoubtedly 
make for a better understanding of the relationship which 
ought to exist between the clergy and the organist. The 
Society was fortunate in having the discussion opened by the 
leading clergy of the city. The Very Rev. Dr. A. Wallace 
Williamson, of St. Giles’s Cathedral, gave a most inspiring 
lead by a short address on ‘ The Christian Year’; the Rev. 
Dr. Drummond spoke of ‘The Ministry of the Choir’ ; 
Dr. W. B. Ross criticised ‘The Presbyterian Service as it 
frequently is and as it might be’; Mr. Arthur Curle gave a 
‘ Historical Sketch of Presbyterian Church Music’ ; and Mr. 
T. H. Collinson spoke of ‘ The Influence of the Clergy on the 
Choir.’ So far as we can learn this is the first occasion on 
which such a meeting has taken place in the city, and there 
would seem to be a prospect of similar meetings in the near 
future. 


The new organ in St. Margaret’s, Durham, erected as 
amemorial of parishioners who have died in the War, was 
dedicated on January 31 by the Venerable Archdeacon of 
Durham. It has three manuals and twenty-five stops, and 
was built by Messrs. Harrison & Harrison. The oak carving 
on the case is the work and gift of Mr. A. V. Yockney, 
headmaster of St. Margaret’s Day School. The opening 
recital was given by Mr. William Ellis, sub-organist of the 
Cathedral, who played Bach’s E flat Fugue, Parry’s Prelude 
on ‘Martyrdom,’ the Finale from Reubke’s Sonata, 
Beethoven’s Romance in G, Chopin’s Funeral March, and 
Guilmant’s Grand Chceur in D. The chief items from the 
subsequent series of recitals by well-known players will be 
found in our organ recital column. 


A solemn celebration of the Holy Communion took place 
at St. Martin-in-the-Fields on February 16, in memory of 
members of the S.P.G. who have fallen in the War. On 
the musical side, the occasion was of interest as showing the 
great possibilities of simple music. The service was 
congregational in character, the setting being by Merbecke. 
A body of about eighty mixed voices had been organized. 
These sat in the nave, and the large congregation, thus led, 
sang with impressive effect. After the service Tallis’s Funeral 
Music was played. Mr. Martin Shaw (who was responsible 
for the musical arrangements) was at the organ. 


At a students’ organ recital at the Royal Academy of 
Music, on January 29, excellent performances were given by 
Miss Marjorie Ifermon (Widor’s Toccata in F), Mr. Herman 
Lindars (first movement of Rheinberger’s Sonata in F minor), 
Mr. Philip Levi (Franck’s Choral No. 3), and Mr. Leslie 
Regan (Stanford’s Fantasia and Toccata). 


Pergolesi’s ‘Stabat Mater Dolorosa’ is to be sung, 
accompanied by the Band of the Church Orchestal Society, 
at St. John’s Church, Wilton Road (Victoria Station), on 
ws March 30, at 6 p.m., and on Good Friday, April 6, at 

p.m. 


Bach’s ‘ Funeral Ode’ received what was undoubtedly its 
first performance in Australia on December 12, at St. John’s 
Church, Toorak. The soloists were Miss Anne Williams, 
Miss Mary Thirlwall, Mr. Percy Blundell, and Mr. Wilton 
leech. Mr. Arthur E. H. Nickson conducted. He 
and his choir are to be congratulated on their enterprise. 


Mr. Bernard Page is doing good work at Wellington, 
N.S.W., where he gives Saturday evening organ recitals 
weekly from February to December. In the list of pieces 
played during the past year we note ten of Bach’s best 
works, six of Franck’s, with representative selections from 
Saint-Siens, Karg-Elert, Handel, Lemare (16), and Wolsten- 
holme (11). Orchestral performances being rare, arrange- 
ments are rightly an important feature, and of these 
Wagner (15), MacDowell (9), Debussy (8), ard Beethoven (6) 
head the list. We are glad to see that Mr. Page finds room 
for pieces by Byrd, Felton, Greene, Keeble, Russell, Wesley, 
and other old worthies, ; 











ORGAN RECITALS. 

Mr. Albert Orton, at Walton Parish Church—Organ Concerto 
in F, Handel; Salut d’Amour, Z/gar ; Overture, ‘ Ruy 
Blas,’ Mendelssohn. 

Mr. W. Sterry Maxfield, at St. John the Evangelist, 
Altrincham—Choral Song and Fugue, /Ves/ey ; Pastorale, 
Op. 19, Franck. 

Mr. Henry Coleman, at Derry Cathedral, Londonderry— 
Marche Solennelle, Schubert; Andante, Gade ; Allegro 
from Sonata, Core//i. 

Mr. Herbert F. Ellingford, at St. George’s Hall, Liverpool— 
(two recitals)\—Prelude and Fugue, E flat, Sach; 
Fantasia in F minor, J/oza7t; Marche aux Flambeaux, 
in F, Guiz/mant. 

Mr. Allan Brown, at Wesleyan Central Hall, Tooting (two 
recitals)\—Finale, Symphony No. 6, Widor; Fanfare, 
Lemmens ; Finale, ‘From the New World’ Symphony, 
Dvorik; Marche Russe, Schminke. And at the Royal 
Albert Hall—Chant Seraphique, Zemare ; Grand Chceur 
in G minor, Hollins. 

Mr. Harold Darke, at St. Michael’s, Cornhill (seven 
recitals)\—Concerto in B flat, Handel; Pastorale and 
Toccata, Sfanford; Voluntary in D, 7vavers; Prelude, 
Fugue and Variation, Pastorale, and Finale, Fravck; 
Rhapsody, Darke; Pastoral Sonata, Aheinderger ; 
Caprice, Grace; Sonata in B, Mendelssohn; ‘Vexilla 
Regis,’ Bul’; Toccata, Blow; Fantasia in E fiat, 
Saint-Saéns; Preludes on ‘ Wiltshire’ and a Theme of 
Tallis, Darke. 

Series of Recitals on the New Organ at St. Margaret’s, 
Durham: The Rev. A. D. Culley—Scherzo, Sonata No. 5, 
Gui/mant; Sonata Pontificale, Zemmens; Prelude on 
‘Eventide,’ Parry. Dr. E. C. Bairstow, Legend and 
Scherzetto, Verne ; Elegy and Preludes on ‘ Pange 
Lingua’ and ‘ Vexilla Regis,’ Bairstow ; Finale in B flat, 
Franck. Mr. C. H. Moody—Sonata in C minor, Lyon , 
Cortége and Reverie, Vierne ; Eclogue, Parker ; Sea Song, 
MacDowell. Mr. Sydney H. Nicholson—Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor, Sach; Lamentation, Gzz/mant ; 
Berceuse and Divertissement, Verve; Memorial March, 
Lioyd. Mr. J. E. Jeffries—Pzean, Harwood; Prelude and 
Fugue in B minor, Bach; Elegy, Bo: wski; Prelude to 
‘The Deluge,’ Sazt-Saens ; Symphony No. 5, Widor. 

Mr. Edwin Stephenson, at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
Sonata in E minor, Xheinderger ; Sonatina, Karg-Elert ; 
Prelude and Fugue in E minor, ‘The Wedge,’ Sach; 
Piece Symphonique, Franck; Suite No. 1, Borowski; 
Overture, Adams; Three Pieces, Barié. 

Mr. G. H. Cole, at St. John Baptist, Cardiff (two recitals) 
—Basso Ostinato, Avensky; ‘The Storm,’ Lemmens ; 
Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, ach; Fantasia in 
F minor (No. 2), /ozart ; Dithyramb, Harwood. 

Mr. Harold M. Dawber, at St. George’s, Stockport (two 
recitals)—Prelude on ‘Dundee,’ /arry; Marche des 
rois Mages, Dudois ; Allegretto in B minor, Gui/mant. 

Mr. J. Crowther, at Fitzalan Street Church, Glossop— 
‘Pomp and Circumstance,’ No. 1, igar; Caprice in 
B flat, Guz/mant ; ‘The Storm,’ Lemmens. 

Mr. Ernest Kiver, at St. Mark’s, Woodcote, Purley (three 
recitals)}—Song of Triumph, Wées/; Sonata in A minor, 
Gladstone ; Prelude and Fugue in C, Back; Sonata in 
D minor, Harford Lloyd; Romanza and Allegretto, 
Wolstenholme ; Preludes on ‘ Burford’ and ‘St. Michael,’ 
West ; Legend, Adcock. 

Mr. Paul Rochard, at Hinckley Parish Church—‘ Finlandia,’ 
Sibelius ; Offertoire in G major, Léfebure-Wely. 

Mr. Herbert Gisby, at St. Thomas, Regent Street (three 
recitals)—Meditation in a Cathedral, Si/as; Serenade, 
Widor ; Barcarolle from fourth Concerto, Sennett ; 
Impromptu, Arensky; Scherzo, Wolstenholme; Toccata 
(Sonata in C major), Aheinderger; Three Christmas 
Pieces, Best; Pastorale, Xudlak. 

Mr. J. A. Meale, at Wesleyan Central Hall (four recitals)— 
Sonata in A flat, first movement, A’heinderger ; Triumphal 
March, J/ansfield ; Preludes on ‘ Burford’ and ‘ St. Michael,’ 
West; ‘An Irish Phantasy,’ Wolstenholme ; Caprice de 
Concert, Stuart Archer. 

Mr. E. Emlyn Davies, at Congregational Church, Bishop’s 
Stortford—Sonata in A minor, Borowski; Pastel No. 3, 
Karg-Elert ; Finale from Symphony No. 6, 7chazkovshy ; 
Concert Rondo in B flat, Ho//ins. 
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Mr. Fred Gostelow, at Luton Parish Church—Allegretto, 
Wolstenholme ; Fantaisie in E flat, Sain¢-Saéns ; Meditation 
and Toccata, @Zvry; March on a Theme of Handel, 
Guilmant, 

Mr. George Milton Whitehouse, at United Methodist 
Church, Hednesford—Overture ‘Coriolan,’ Seethoven ; 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Aach; Meditation in 
F minor, Gui/mant. 


Mr. Arthur Robinson, at St. Oswald’s, Flamborough— 
Sonata No. 1, Peace; Fantasia on Old Christmas Carols, 
Faulkes. 


Mr. C. E. Blyton Dobson, at Central Mission, Nottingham 
(three recitals)—Allegro appassionata (Sonata No. 1), 
Harwood ; Phantasy on National Anthems of the Allies, 
Pearce ; Allegro Maestoso, Zyov. 

Madame Ethel Parkin, at Central Mission, Nottingham— 
Fantasia, S/azner. 


APPOINTMENT. 
Mr. Fred W. Blacow, organist and choirmaster, Immanuel 
Church, Southbourne, Bournemouth. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

How to Accompany at the Pianoforte. By Edwin Evans, sen. 
With 172 music examples. (William Reeves, Charing 
Cross Road.) A handy volume, pp. 231. No price 
is named. 

Beethoven's Sonatas. Vol. I. (Nos. I to II). Revised by 
M. Moszkowski. (Société Francaise d’édition des Grands 
Classiques Musicaux, Paris, and Enoch & Sons, London.) 
Price 4s. 6d. A well-printed folio volume. Is fingered, 
and has notes and metronome rates by the distinguished 
Editor. 


Correspondence. 





“CARLYLE AND THE OPERA.’ 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 

S1r,—In Mr. Colin McAlpin’s interesting article * Carlyle 
and the Opera,’ in your February number, he says ‘ Back to 
truth and reality was the battle-cry of both these [Carlyle 
and Wagner] sturdy reformers, &c., X&c.’ In referring to 
operatic music, past, present, or future, may I ask what 
‘truth’ and ‘reality’ can there be found? Nothing can 
make opera 7ea/, no matter what changes take place in its 
presentation. Why it should be considered more true to life 
to declaim and utter sounds which more often than not give 
no pleasure, than singing beautiful melody seems inexplicable. 
To have cut-and-dried airs all through an opera (as of.old) 
to-day would be quite as annoying as having none at all. 
Nothing, I repeat, can make opera real, and yet truth can 
be represented through beautiful melody (or airs, or tunes if 
you will) just as it can by beautiful language. Take our 
own immortal Shakespeare. Who ever uttered greater 
truths than he; yet who goes about his daily occupations 
speaking in poetry or uttering long soliloquies aloud, unless 
bereft of reason? All the present-day talk of truth and 
reality in opera, compared to that of the past, does not make 
the performance of such one iota more real or convincing. 
Would that it could !—Yours truly, 

Florence, Italy. CLAUDE TREVOR. 

Mr. Colin McAlpin writes: ‘ With reference to the above 
may I be permitted a single observation. The words 
“*truth” and “ reality ” were used in an entirely qualitative 
sense, and not in the sense of a literal realism. They were 
meant to imply such moral attributes as earnestness and 
sincerity, without which no 7va/ man can be properly ¢rze to 
the deeper instincts of the heart. As tothe “‘ reality” of the 
opera that is quite another question, and beyond the scope 
of the article, albeit—in the sense used by your correspondent 
—of much interest and significance.’ 





Obituary. 


We regret to record the following deaths : 


Tuomas LEA SOUTHGATE, at 19, Manor Park, Lea, 
London, S.E., on January 26. He was born at Highgate, 
on August 22, 1836, and was thus in his eighty-first year at 
the time of his decease. He was nota professional musician, 
but the chief interests of his long and useful life were centred 
upon musical art and affairs. He was for many years on the 
staff of the Bank of England. In 1862 he was organist at 
Christ Church, Hornsey, and in 1865 he was appointed to 
St. Saviour’s, Fitzroy Square. In 1867 he went to 
St. Saviour’s, Clapham, and in 1875 to Emmanuel Church, 
Dulwich, which was the last post of the kind he held, 
Having an opulent literary facility and a very observant 
and acute mind, he found vent for his ideas in musical 
journalism, and he became, in 1862, one of the founders of 
the usical Standard, which weekly journal he edited 
in 1871 and for a few years later. But he continued to 
write for the Standard as well as for the M/usical Times and 
other musical journals. He was one of the chief promoters of 
Musical News, which was established in 1891, and for some 
years was its joint-editor. He took a leading part in the 
agitation against Trinity College, Toronto, in granting 
in absentia degrees in music, and he was the secretary of the 
committee which was formed to resist the use of the powers of 
the Canadian institution. The efforts of the committee were 
crowned with success chiefly owing to Southgate’s persistence, 
and on July 29, 1891, he was publicly presented with a silver 
tea and coffee service in recognition of his labours. One 
result of the victory was the establishment in this country of 
the Union of Graduates in Music, of which for many years 
Southgate was the secretary. He became an authoritative 
musical antiquary, and made many valuable researches in 
obscure byways of music. The volumes recording the 
Proceedings of the Musical Association, of which body he was 
a vice-president, bear witness to his extraordinary industry 
and diversity of knowledge. Two lectures he delivered 
at the Music Loan Exhibition held by the Company of 
Musicians in 1904, also exhibited his erudite acquirements 
and lucidity of expression. He collaborated with Francis 
T. Piggott in writing ‘ The Music and Musical Instruments of 
Japan.’ In 1907, Durham University bestowed on him the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Civil Laws. In due turn he 
was a Junior Warden, Senior Warden, and Master of the 
Company of Musicians, and he was a valued member of the 
Corporation of Trinity College of Music (London). He was 
an ever-ready and redoubtable controversialist, and always 
able to support his arguments by facts and logic rather than 
by mere assertion. His mind was active until within a week 
of his death. His numerous colleagues in many musical 
undertakings will much miss his initiative and sound counsel. 


GeEorGE Boorn, at Ilkley, on January 8, aged eighty-six. 
His death breaks a link with the old Leeds and Yorkshire 
musicians. He was a pupil of his father, Edward Booth, 
a famous pianist and organist who had studied with Hummel 
and Ferdinand Ries. Mr. George Booth began his musical 
activities as organist at Glasgow, and shortly afterwards 
settled at Doncaster, where from the early ‘fifties he was 
prominently associated with the musical life of the town 
He was the first organist of St. James’s Church. He 
carried on for many years the tradition handed to him by 
his father of a weekly chamber-music evening. His was 8 
cultured and artistic nature, his intellectual activities extending 
far beyond his profession. He had a gracious personality, 
and his precious influence will never be forgotten by those 
who had the privilege of his friendship. His brothet 
William had a wide reputation as a teacher of composi- 
tion, and under the pseudonym ———_ Waldstein’ he 
published a ‘Giant Note Method’ which had a great vogue 
some years ago, and other of his educational works for the 
pianoforte are still in daily use. Mr. George Booth’s 
cousin, Sir Henry Tate, Bart., was the donor of the Tate 
Gallery of British Art. The artistic gifts of the family hav? 
descended to Mr. Booth’s three sons. George is an accom: 
plished pianist, who studied at Basle with Hans Huber 
Bromley has gained fame asa violinist ; and together George 
and Bromley Booth have for years organized and manag! 
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successful Subscription Concerts at Doncaster, York, and 
Hull. The youngest son, Edward, relinquished a virtuoso’s 
technic on the ’cello for story-telling for the benefit of the 
lovers of literature. His novels of the Holderness district, 
‘The Cliff End,’ ‘The Doctor’s Lass,’ and ‘ Fondie,’ are 
works of great value. 


SAMUEL SMITH, at Windsor, on January 1, in the 
ninety-sixth year of his age. He was a son of Edward 
Woodley Smith (d. 1849), a singer. Admitted as one 
of the Children of the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, in 1831, 
he sang at the Coronation and at the funeral of William IV. 
For thirty-four years he was organist of the Parish 
Church, Windsor, and musical instructor at Beaumont 
College, Old Windsor, for forty-two years. While there 
he composed the school-song ‘Carmen Beaumontanum,’ 
and the Beaumont March, ‘Stanislaus.’ He was also 
composer of several hymn-tunes, among them ‘ Ruth’ 
and ‘ Edengrove.’ He was a pupil of Sir George Elvey, 
and succeeded him as conductor of the Windsor and 
Eton Choral Society. One of his brothers, George 
Townshend Smith (d. 1877), was organist of Hereford 
Cathedral for thirty-four years, and another, Montem Smith 
(d. 1891), was a well-known tenor. Samuel Smith was a 
close friend of the late Dr. E. H. Thorne and of the late 
Dr. T. Lea Southgate. At the funeral, which took place 
on January 5, ten of the choristers of the Chapel Royal, 


St. James's, and the choir of Windsor Parish Church 
attended. The Vicar of the Parish Church (the Rev. 
E. M. Blackie) paid high and deserved tribute to the 


deceased’s useful and honourable career. 


PauL RUBENS, near Falmouth, early in February, 
aged forty-one. He was educated for the law, but his 
strong musical leanings led him to composition, in which he 
soon displayed special gifts in the direction of light comedy- 
opera and songs. He composed much of the music for 
*Florodora’ (1899), ‘Miss Hook Holland’ (1907), 
‘The Sunshine Girl’ (1912), and many other similar pieces. 
His death was the end of a pathetic story. He was engaged 
to be married to Miss Phyllis Dare, the well-known actress 
—an engagement which, in view of the hopeless nature of 
his illness, had to be broken off. 


of 


Mrs. SWINNERTON HUGHES, on February 7, at the age of 
ninety-two. She was the youngest daughter of R. L. 
de Pearsall, the well-known madrigal composer who died in 
1856. Mrs. Hughes was in many ways a_ remarkable 
woman ; a learned antiquary and genealogist, an artist (she 
painted several portraits of her father), and a very clever 
illuminator and designer of book-plates. It was through 
her that many of her father’s posthumous works were 
published, and she wrote the English words to some of his 
settings of German part-songs. 


HENRY WELCH, at Lichfield, in February, at the age 
of sixty-three. For fifty-five years he was a member of 
the choir of St. Mary’s Church, Lichfield. He was one of 
a band of fifteen choristers who for fifty-two years, without a 
break, carried out an extensive walk annually over Cannock 
Chase. Death has reduced the little company year by year, 
and now, with the passing of Mr. Welch, who had not 
once missed the annual pilgrimage, there is left only Mr. 
Walter Wood, of Stourbridge, who, according to original 
resolve, will make the old journey once alone. 


WILLIAM WALLACE GILCHRIST, at Easton, Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A., on December 20, 1916. Born in Jersey City, 
January 8, 1846, he was the conductor of the Mendelssohn 
Club at Philadelphia for forty years, and in its early days he 
conducted the Symphony Orchestra associated with that 
city. He was a composer of considerable power. In 1880 
he won all three prizes offered by the Mendelssohn 
Glee Club of New York, and the 1,000 dollar prize offered by 
the Cincinnati Festival in 1882. 


HENRY SatnT-GEORGE, suddenly, on January 30. He 
was born in 1866, in London. He was a son of George 
Saint-George, a composer and violinist and maker of viols 
and lutes. Henry Saint-George was an accomplished 


violinist and a well-read musician. As an examiner for 
Trinity College of Music he made wide tours of the world, 
and his genial temperament led to many friendships. He had 
considerable literary talent, which found vent in many 
journalistic articles and special books. 


HARRY ELLIs WooLRIDGE, formerly Slade Professor of 
Fine Arts at Oxford, on February 13, aged seventy-two. 
He was an antiquarian musical expert, specialising in 
old polyphonic music. He edited the new edition of 
Chappell’s ‘ Popular Music in the Olden Time,’ and he 
wrote the first volume of the ‘ Oxford History of Music’ 
for the University. Musicians are greatly indebted to his 
clear-minded investigations. 


THOMAS HUTCHINSON, on February 4. He was born 
on April 23, 1854, at Hendon, near Sunderland, and it was 
in that district that he spent his professional life. He was a 
busy teacher and examiner, and had some success as a 
composer. He became organist of St. Cuthbert’s, Darlington, 


in 1896, and he retained this post until his death. He took 
the degree of Doctor of Music at Oxford in 1894. 
EMILE Louis FortuNg£ Pessarp. He was born 


May 29, 1843, in Paris. He won the Prix de Rome in 
i866, and was a prolific composer. His best-known works 
are the operas ‘Le Capitaine Francaise’ (1878), and 
‘ Tabarin ’ (1885). He was a professor of the Conservatoire 
and Inspector of Singing in the public schools of Paris. 


The Rev. HENRY RAMSDEN BRAMLEY, at Lincoln, on 
January 28, in his eighty-fourth year. He wasa close friend 
of the late Sir John Stainer, with whom he collaborated in 
the production of ‘Christmas Carols, Old and New.’ 


ROBERTSON SINCLAIR. 


DIED FEBRUARY 7, 1917. 


GEORGE 
BoRN OcTOBER 28, 1863. 


The news of the sudden death of Dr. Sinclair was a great 
shock to his numerous friends all over the country. On the 
evening of February 7 he rehearsed the Birmingham Festival 
Choral Society for a coming performance of Verdi’s 
‘Requiem,’ and appeared to be in his usual health and 
spirits. Soon after his retirement at the Grand Hotel he was 
discovered to be in a critical condition, and he died before a 
doctor arrived. At the inquest it was stated that his death 
arose from heart failure, and his medical attendant stated 
that he had been consulted by the deceased for heart trouble. 

The J/ustcal Times has on several occasions dealt with 
the incidents of Dr. Sinclair’s career. In October, 1900, his 
portrait (and a reproduction of a caricature of his dog Dan as 
a conductor), with a biography appeared. In March, 1906, 
another portrait and a further account of his work appeared 
in connection with a fully illustrated article on Hereford 
Cathedral, and in September, 1909, a separate portrait, taken 
whilst he was seated at the Hereford organ. 

George Robertson Sinclair was born at Croydon on 
October 28, 1862. His father, an LL.D. of Trinity College, 
Dublin, was Director of Public Education in Bombay, and it 
was during the temporary residence of his mother in 
England that the boy was born at Croydon. At the age of 
eight young Sinclair entered the Royal Irish Academy 
of Music, and soon afterwards, when he was aged ten, 
he gained a choral scholarship at St. Michael’s, Tenbury, 
and came under the influence of Sir Frederick Ouseley. He 
remained at Tenbury six years, and in May, 1879, he 
became a pupil of Dr. Harford Lloyd, then organist of 
Gloucester Cathedral, and was soon appointed assistant- 
organist. At the age of seventeen he became organist of the 
partly-completed Cathedral at Truro, and in 1889, on the 
death of Dr. Langdon Colborne, he was appointed organist 
and master of the choristers at Hereford Cathedral, a post 
he held until his death. The Hereford appointment led to 
his active interest in the annual Three Choirs Festival, 
which, according to custom, is conducted in turn by the 
organists of Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford. He thus 
gaiued an experience of orchestral and choral conducting 
which he was able to bring to bear upon other appoint- 





ments as conductor of the Hereford Choral Society, the 
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Herefordshire Orchestral Society, and the Herefordshire 
Choral Union, and since July, 1900, of the Birmingham 
Festival Choral Society. 

In 1895 he was made an Honorary Member of the Royal 
Academy of Music, and in 1899 he received the degree ot 
Doctor of Music from the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

A visitor to his hospitable home could not fail to be 
struck with the regard he had for his choristers. He was 
unmarried, and it seemed that his fatherly instincts went out 
to these lads. His home was theirs, their interests his. 
This sphere of his influence is well described in the words 
of the Rev. Canon Bannister, Precentor of the Cathedral. 
He says: 

But Dr. Sinclair cared for more in the boys than their 

voices. He ceaselessly watched over their morals and 
conduct, training and developing their character as well 
as their singing. His house was always open to them : 
and his time was freely given to them, and when their 
voices broke he invariably helped to give them their 
start in life, taking endless pains, and using his influence 
with all his friends to find suitable openings for them. 
Much of his scanty leisure was taken up with writing 
to his old boys all over the world. 
Although in his early days he displayed some gifts as 
a composer, he did not pursue this branch of the art. He 
was a genial, warm-hearted companion, able to banter and 
to bear it. 

His residence at Hereford brought him in close contact 
with Edward Elgar, for whom he had great affection and 
respect. That friendship is immortalised in No. XI. of 
Elgar’s ‘ Variations on an original theme for orchestra,’ which 
is headed ‘G. R.S.’ We are glad to add the following 
tributes from other close friends and colleagues, the organists 
of Gloucester and Worcester Cathedrals. 


A. HERBERT BREWER (Gloucester Cathedral). 

It is very difficult to write an obituary notice of a life-long 
friend, and that George Robertson Sinclair has been to me. 
He was sixteen and I was fourteen when we met as pupils in 
the organ loft in Gloucester Cathedral. I do not know how 
far it affected the friendship, but we were so alike that we 
were often mistaken for each other, and the outward 
resemblance was only a symbol of the deep friendship we 
had felt for one another from our boyhood until now,—a 
friendship which I for one feel that death has not severed. 
Our likeness with one another often led to curious mistakes. 
A short time ago a well-known organist met me in London, 
and mistaking me for Sinclair, said he heard Brewer was up 
and wanted to know where he could be found (!) ; while only 
as recently as last month, when we were examining together 
for the Royal College of Organists, a directly obverse case 
occurred. I had met with an accident, and a distinguished 
musician who might have been expected to know us apart, 
and whom I had seen early in the week, in wishing Sinclair 
good-bye expressed the hope that his leg would soon be 
better(!). Sinclair and I were standing side by side at the 
time! Times out of number have I been congratulated on 
the performances at the Hereford Festivals when Sinclair 
had been conducting. Few enjoyed the joke more than he 
did. 

George Sinclair never knew what fear was, and he always 
had the courage of his opinions. To show how heedless 
of physical danger he was as a boy, he on one occasion rode 
down Birdlip Hill on an old-fashioned high bicycle, with his 
feet over the handle-bars, and no brake! Birdlip Hill is the 
well-known test-hill for motors, and falls some 750 feet in a 
mile and a half. Many stories too could be told of his daring 
exploits on the Severn. 

Our friendship grew as years went by, and we were drawn 
closer in our work when we found ourselves respectively 
conductors of the Three Choirs Festivals of Hereford and 
Gloucester. When I look back I fully realise what a 
splendid training and preparation for these important positions 
we had as boys under the guiding hand of our old friend 
and master Dr. C. H. Lloyd. I shall not forget our first 
plunge into musical composition. As I write, Sinclair’s 
part-song ‘ The Starlings ’—which I think he wrote for a 
competition—lies before me ; mine was an Evening Service. 


opening service. 








On looking through his composition again now, I can see 
what great promise there was in his first publication. It was 
a misfortune that this side of his natural gifts was not 
developed more than actually was the case, for I am con- 
vinced that English Church music would have been enriched 
thereby ; but he was so modest and unassuming about his 
own creative work. He always said that he felt his mission 
was to interpret and not to create, and yet few musicians | 
have known grasped the inner meaning of a composition 
quicker than he did. 

From his boyhood he was most conscientious and thorough 
in his work, and this was literally the case all through his 
life. He was a man with a strong sense of duty, and 
whatever he undertook, however small, he did it whether it 
was pleasant or disagreeable, and threw his whole heart and 
soul into it. He seemed incapable of uncharitableness 
in thought, word, or action. As a Cathedral organist, in 
particular, he had high ideals up to which he lived 
consistently, setting the finest example to all young 
musicians. A teacher in music, as in every other realm of 
the intellect, must be judged by his power of inspiring his 
pupils. This faculty of inspiration belonged, presumably, to 
George Sinclair. He died as a comparatively young man, 
but already many of his pupils have made their mark, and 
who can tell what the future has in store for the rest? His 
interest and enthusiasm in connection with the Three Choirs 
Festivals were unbounded, and his loss to these historic 
meetings cannot easily be exaggerated. Those who were 
present at the last Hereford Festival in 1912 will remember 
the wonderful performance of Bach’s ‘Passion.’ It was a 
deeply devout interpretation, and it impressed not only the 
great congregation, but particularly musicians. His rendering 
of an Organ Concerto at the Gloucester Festivals was an 
outstanding feature; he was a brilliant executant, and 
verily had few equals. 

George Sinclair has now crossed the bar. He has left at 
this side innumerable friends behind him, and a gap in 
English music which will be hard indeed to fill. 


Ivor ATKINS (Worcester Cathedral). 

I first saw George Robertson Sinclair in 1885, when 
I went to visit him at Truro in Christmas week with a view 
to becoming his pupil. I can still see him as he then 
looked when we first met in St. Mary’s Street. His thin 
face, his slim figure, and dark hair made a picture which 
time has scarcely dimmed. His strong personal charm, his 
winning ways and his remarkable energy, were as noticeable 
then as in afterlife. He was already a fine organist, and one 
of the most striking features of his style was the purity of his 
part-playing. His fine powers of extemporization, if not then 
at their full maturity, at least showed a very high imaginative 
level, and in his use of clear form he probably reflected the 
practice of Dr. C. H. Lloyd, his master. 

Truro cathedral services of those days he had made very 
impressive, in spite of the drawbacks of a temporary building, 
a wretched organ, and of somewhat indifferent material. 
But his perseverance in overcoming difficulties must have 
been an early characteristic, for I remember his telling me 
that when he first went to Truro he had to win over trouble- 
some choristers of almost his own age by wearing them out 
in paper chases ! 

Thoroughness was always a watchword with him, 
and the marked care he gave to detail in every: 
thing he undertook was one of the contributory causes 
of his constant success. An amusing instance of this 
thoroughness occurs to me. At one of the Hereford 
Festivals the Saturday rehearsal was disturbed by the 
presence ofa robin. Musical it certainly must have been, 
for it shared with more than one distinguished Festival- 
goer a restless desire to test the acoustic properties of the 
cathedral before settling upon the exact spot where the 
musical effect was greatest. An anxious consultation was 
held, over which G, R. S. presided. But in spite of drastic 
measures which involved a chase into which all threw their 
whole energy—to say nothing of the single-hearted 
co-operation of vergers as beaters—Sunday arrived and the 
bird was still in possession, furtively awaiting the joys of the 
The situation was serious, but we did not 
suppose that Sinclair would be beaten, and on the Monday 
morning more than one anxious face relaxed when we heard 
that he had triumphed over the difficulty. He explained 
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it quite simply. He had hired a poacher. A veil may be 
drawn over the sources whence he drew the very 
necessary information, but it is known that unfrequented 

s of the town were scoured in the early morning and by 
breakfast-time the deed had been done. 

I have written elsewhere (//ereford Times, February 17) 
of what his friendship meant to those who possessed it, and 
of the reasons which probably prevented him from developing 
his great gifts for composition. Perhaps what he most 
enjoyed in his musical career was conducting. He loved 
having large forces under,his command, and his strong, clear 
beat was an inspiration to those who sang under him. A 
fine organizer, he would put a year’s work into the preparation 
of a Three Choirs Festival, and then from the first note of 
the London rehearsals to the last note of the Festival all his 
work as conductor was sheer joy to him. He was a great 
teacher and a fine interpreter of the greatest works. 
Amongst his finest achievements as a conductor were his 
readings of the B minor Mass and Beethoven’s Mass in D. 

Truly the loss to English Church music, to the Three 
Choirs Festivals, and to us his colleagues, is very heavy. 


MUSICAL CRITICISM—PAST AND 
PRESENT. 
By M. MonTaGu-NATHAN. 


The Editor of the Russian Section of 7he 77zes has played 
unconsciously an odd trick upon its musical readers by giving 
for their edification the opinions of M. Ivanov (for many years 
critic of the Novoe lvemya), on the subject of Germany’s 
musical domination of Russia. M. Ivanov, who now figures 
as the advocate of Russian musical nationalism, will I hope 
forgive me if I declare that in this posture he recalls that of 
Satan rebuking sin, or, to employ a somewhat closer 
analogy, that of the shade of the late Clement Scott 
deploring the censorship which for so long prohibited the 
delivery of such an excellent and salutary sermon as Ibsen’s 
‘Ghosts.’ For M. Ivanov is none other than the sole 
surviving member of that group of reactionaries whom 
Stassov described as ‘the enemies of the New Russian 
School’ (or Nationalist Group), and to whose pernicious 
activities the great critic of art, music, and literature devoted 
many and many a page of print ! 

We look in vain for Ivanov’s features in Moussorgsky’s 
series of musical caricatures, ‘The Peepshow’; but if we 
turn to the composer’s long letter, dated 1879, written from 
Yalta during his Crimean concert-tour with Madame Leonov 
and addressed to Stassov, the following lines will meet 
the eye: 

Well, then, whilst visiting the dear Yourkovsky 
family at Nikolayev, D. M. Leonova induced me to 
show the children my ‘ Nursery.’ The youngsters were 
delighted, and even the mothers positively fell on my 
neck; this again occurred at Kherson, at the 
Boshnyakovs’, with the same result, the same trans- 
ports. O Laroche, O Soloviev! O Laroche and 
Soloviev and Ivanov, in company, also, with 
Haller! . . . 

In the course of Stassov’s slashing indictment of this array 
of reactionaries he accuses them of being inferior in judg- 
ment even to the critics of the previous generation, which, 
it should be explained, was a fearful dig. Neither their 
compositions nor their writings, he avers, make the slightest 
impression on the public, and there is, he adds, only one 
thing to be said on the score of the latter activity, namely, 
that they all write a terrible lot! He hopes that none will 
ever desire to collect their writings, for he considers there 
can be no sort of interest in ascertaining why, to Soloviev, 
the works of Napravnik, Ivanov, Zikke, and Bakhmetiev 
should seem satisfactory, and not those of Cui, Borodin, and 
Moussorgsky ; or, on the other hand, why Ivanov is so 
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pleased with the compositions of Huncke, Soloviev, 
Rubinstein, and Schel, but has little taste for the 
publications of Balakirey and Rimsky-Korsakov; why 


Offenbach represents to these gentry an undoubted and 
considerable talent whilst the new Russian composers are 
reckoned dilettanti whose distinguishing characteristic lies in 
an absence of inspiration. 

A little further on Stassov quotes Ivanov’s resentment at 
the omission of the names of Serov (a fanatical worshipper 





of Wagner) and Rubinstein from the programmes of the 
Free School Concerts, and when he begins to deal with the 
Moscow journalists we again meet with the name of 
the Novce Vremya’s representative: ‘As concerns the 
Moscow musical “critics” one can only say that with the 
exception of Laroche . . . . they are not even on a level 
with Soloviev, Ivanov, Haller . . . . and in the majority of 
cases infinitely lower !’ 

After referring to the attack on Russian national art in 
Turgenev’s ‘Smoke,’* Stassov concludes his twenty-odd 
chapters by cautioning his readers not to be misled by a 
mask of goodwill assumed by Ledakov, Rostislav, Soloviev, 
and Ivanov, ‘and their many colleagues.’ He counsels 
progressive Russian musicians to ignore their advances and 
‘honeyed words,’ and begs leave to doubt their sincerity. 

It fell to Rimsky-Korsakov to prove that Ivanov’s 
judgments, besides being inspired by an _ unreasoning 
hatred of the nationalist propaganda, were not at all to 
be relied upon, and that when the bread of his discourse 
showed an entire absence of that coating of honey which 
might have rendered it palatable to some, it was not 
altogether free from a certain impurity, and was thus 
harmful—regarded as pabulum for public consumption. 
‘ Shortly after the production of ‘*The Snow Maiden,” ’ we 
are told in the composer’s Memoirs, ‘on the occasion of a 
performance of Lel’s third song, Ivanov stated in print, as a 
kind of off-hand observation, that this song was written on 
a folk-theme. I addressed a letter to his editor requesting 
that the origin of the tune might be specified. I need hardly 
say that this elicited no reply.’ 

I have so far referred to Ivanov only as an implacable 
opponent of nationalism, as a critic blind to its virtues, and 
quite insensible to feelings such as those which prompted 
the adherents of the New Russian Group to adopt in the 
’sixties and ’seventies the nomenclature of ‘ Petrograd’ to 
describe the modern capital. 

Yet some who peruse my quotations may suspect from 
Moussorgsky’s reference to the success of his ‘ Nursery’ 
Cycle that anti-nationalism was not the only item of 
Ivanov’s propaganda. And indeed Stassov’s vigorous 
protest against the critics he names is inspired by the 
recognition that in Russian musical history the adversary of 
nationalism has as a rule been also the opponent of every 
kind of progress. Hence Moussorgsky's implication of an 
objection to his invasion of ‘new territories’ in the 
* Nursery.’ 

We learn, however, that Ivanov is inclined to repent, 
although in the abridged translation offered by Zhe Zimes 
one sees no avowal, no hint of recantation. One did not of 
course expect that he would repent of his consistent and 
determined opposition to musical progress. The merest 
glance at the latter sections of the two volumes in which he 
relates ‘The History of Musical Development in Russia’ 
will show what is his attitude towards the greatest of the 
moderns. Of the rising generation there is not even the 
barest mention, and the treatment of Scriabin, whose name 
is now of course as frequently to be seen in Russian 
programmes as was once that of Tchaikovsky, is best 
described by mentioning the fashion in which Ivanov has 
punctuated his recital of this composer’s literary programmes 
to such works as the ‘ Poem of Ecstasy’ and ‘ Prometheus.’ 
Ivanov has here recourse, all other methods of reasoning 
having failed, to a system of criticism consisting of a series of 
notes of interrogation and exclamation, in parentheses, 
sometimes separately and sometimes together (? !), according 
to the Russian custom adopted by writers who wish to add 
toan expression of amazement asymbol of protestation at 
what has amazed them. 

Russian opinion is not affected by this sturdy veteran. He 
is estimated according to his record. And he is occasionally 
treated to a record of this valuation. The crude methods of 
Moussorgsky’s ‘ Peepshow’ have given place to something 


subtler, and Ivanov’s verdict on Scriabin has been 
immortalised in a deathless cartoon. 
*This was cited in my Musical Association lecture on ‘ Russian 


Literature and Russian Music.’ 

The Tonic Sol-fa Composition Club is this year celebrating 
its Jubilee. It is a very enthusiastic body, chiefly of 
amateurs who criticise one another’s compositions. 
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CONTEMPORARY BRITISH WAR-POETRY, 
MUSIC, AND PATRIOTISM. 


By MARION ScorTT. 


[Presidential address delivered before the Society of 
Women Musicians, December 2, 1916.] 


No one is more keenly aware than myself of the 
responsibility which devolves upon me to-day in delivering 
my Presidential address before the Society of Women 
Musicians. Though the Society is still young in years, it has 
already a splendid tradition of distinguished Presidents, and 
fine addresses—a tradition which adds greatly to the honour, 
and also to the responsibility of my task ; the more so, when 
I consider that I am speaking to a picked audience which 
includes many of the foremost women in London. 

Now I suppose that the toughts of all of us are more or 
less cmpied te consider ag the record of work which 
has just been presented to us in the S.W.M. Report for last 
year. It is no mean achievement to have done so much in 
so many directions during war-time, and the Society may 
well be proud of itself. When Miss Eggar said a year ago in 
her address that ‘far from wishing to let the Society lapse, 
these hard times had made members realise that they were a 
Society of friends,’ she spoke prophetically, as well as in 
retrospect, for the S.W.M. has surprised even those who 
knew it best by its abundant energy and vitality. The 
Society has never been so flourishing as it is to-day. 

But behind these thoughts of music and_ successful 
work, I suppose we all have that immense and tragic sense of 
the War, which has been our inner companion for over two 
years now. We cannot forget it, even if we would, and we 
shall carry the mark of it with us toourdyingday. Idonot 
propose any attempt to forget it here ; instead, I want to see if 
in this gathering of comrades we can come to some quiet, and I 
hope comforting, realisation of our relationship to the much 
wider movements of which we, almost unconsciously, form a 
part. 

At first sight, nothing may seem stranger than that I 
should talk of our prosperity as a Society and the terrible 
tradegy of the War in one and the same breath ; for prosperity 
is so unexpected nowadays (unless it springs from munitions!) 
that a superficial observer might suppose it to be a pure freak 
of fortune on our behalf. War brings the ruin of nearly all 
things material, and indeed, if we had existed for money- 
making or selfish ends, I think the chances are we should 
have gone under. But we know (be it said in all humility) 
that our Society has always striven for something better than 
materialism ; it has striven for an ideal, and it is in so far 
as we share in the nation’s life of the spirit that we earn our 
right to exist, and stand or fall as a Society. 

Do you remember how, when war broke out, many 
people wondered what would become of Art? There seemed 
no place for it in a world of such gigantic horrors and 
unchained forces. Many people even thought that all Art 
should be put aside, as a frivolity unsuited to the dignity of 
Armageddon. That opinion still obtains in certain quarters, 
but we musicians have never believed it (we never will !), and 
the men of the Navy and Army have more than supported 
our view. In the two years in which they have been battling 
with enemies such as man never met before, facing 
hardships past imagination, enduring such trials as seem 
superhuman, they have done another very wonderful thing : 
they have brought a fresh spring of life into English poetry 
and music! Anyone who has watched events consistently 
must have been amazed and rejoiced beyond measure at the 
clear, free spirit which has come from the camps and 
battlefields. Nor have the civilians remained untouched. 
Much of the old neurotic art has become uninteresting, or, 
better still, been swept away for ever, while the sane, healthy 
impulses have been strengthened. 

A minute or two ago I said that we musicians never had 
any qualms of conscience as to the right of music to exist, for 
we know that it is bound up with much of the best that is in 
us. But in these hard times, when it is the proud prerogative 
of us all to practise self-denial for our country, it is good and 
fortifying to remember the code of St. Francis, and to practise 
it. In this connection I have been very much struck by a 
passage, which, though written before the war, is singularly 
applicable to present conditions. It occurs in a little book 








called ‘A Modern Reading of St. Francis of Assisi,’ by 
Katherine Collins, and runs thus : 


The more one reads and studies the life of St. Francis 
of Assisi, the more one is struck by the applicability 
of his teaching to modern needs. His ideal of the best 
kind of life is certainly as valid for our day as for his, 
We know how he cast away the superflous, and reduced 
to a minimum the care for food and raiment, and we are 
apt to think more of what he refused than of what he 
kept as absolutely essential. He lays great stress on 
cleanliness and good manners ; a fine courtesy is to him 
one of the attributes of God. We know how ardently 
he sought the beauty of Nature in mountain and plain, 
and how there must be flowers in all Franciscan gardens. 
Music and poetry are indispensable, and he listens gladly 
to the romance which bids us follow after any high ideal. 
This is a simple life which is rich indeed ! 


Music and Poetry: those are the Arts which St. Francs 
retained as indispensable ; and it is just those very Arts which 
have glowed into fuller life during the war. But you ma 
ask ‘ Why should not Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture 
have shared in this kindling spirit?’ The answer cannot te 
better given than by a quotation from Romain Rolland’ 
essay on ‘ The Place of Music in General History.’ He says: 

It is quite evident that in a kingdom wrecked by war 
or revolution, creative force could only express itself in 
architecture with difficulty, for architecture needs money 
and new structures besides prosperity and confidence in 
the future. One might even say that the plastic arts in 
general have need of luxury and leisure, of refined 
society, and of a certain equilibrium in civilization, in 
order to develop themselves fully. But when material 
conditions are harder, when life is bitter, starved, and 
harassed with care, when the opportunity of outside 
development is withheld, then the spirit is forced back 
upon itself, and its eternal need of happiness drives 
it to other outlets ; its expression of beauty is changed 
and takes a less external character, and it seeks refuge 
in more intimate arts, such as poetry and music. 

This is exactly what has happened in the past two 
years, and is happening now. It will more than repay 
us to study it, for in doing so we come into direct 
touch with the spirit of England. Besides, it is always 
good, and an enrichment to our own work to know 
something about the other Arts. As wise old Sir Joshu 
Reynolds said, ‘It is by the analogy that one art bears 
to another, that many things are ascertained, which 
were either but faintly seen, or perhaps, would not have been 
discovered at all, if the inventor had not received the first 
hints from the practices of a sister art on a similar occasion. 

This is especially true with regard to poetry, for our own 
art of music is more closely linked to it than to any other, 
and composers have actually to re-create or translate poems 
into music when they set them as songs. 

So it is profitable for us, both as patriots and musicians, to 
look around and see what is happening in British poetry 
and music. On making such a survey, one’s first impression 
is of the enormous increase in poetical output. This may 
not seem a soul-satisfying result in itself, but it is very 
significant, for there is seldom first-rate gwality in work 
without voluminous gvanézty, since fine poets and composers 
are not so much isolated entities as greater waves in ai 
inflowing tide. 

One’s second impression is, that though this mass of poems 
ranges through all degrees of excellence from genius to 
doggerel, the quality, taken all in all, is extraordinarily good. 
For poetry is a real, live thing nowadays, and poems are 
written, not as artistic exercises, but as irresistible impulses 
towards the expression of thought and emotion. 

I do not intend to discuss here the work done by our 
established poets since the war, since in most cases they have 
not been powerfully influenced by it. The Poet Laureate, 
Sir Henry Newbolt, Mr. Kipling, Thomas Hardy, and 
others, remain much where they were three years ag0, 
surveying the prospect from their individual standpoints, 
expressing their views in their characteristic idioms. 

Laonete Binyon and Wilfrid Wilson Gibson are 
exceptions who prove the rule, for they have been inspired to 
some of their very best work by the war. Gibson’s sonnets 
to Rupert Brooke are probably the finest which have been 
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written since Brooke himself died. The name of Rupert 
Brooke is one to conjure with now, and it would be 
impossible to speak of War Poetry without placing his 
famous ‘1914’ sonnets at the head of the list ; for these 
exquisitely modelled poems reveal the spirit of England in its 
perfection. Next to them, and almost equal in technical 
merit, stands Julian Grenfell’s ‘Into Battle.” As you 

obably know these poems well, I will not quote them here, 
bat pass on to less known poets, whose work is extraordinarily 
English in its strength and simplicity. 

My first example is a sonnet by Lieut. Geoffrey Howard on 
‘England.’ In it the poet views England proudly and 
impersonally ; then passes to the remembrance of her as home 
—‘the home of all our mortal dream.’ Please note the 
remarkable skill with which the sonnet form is made to 
minister to the general effect: the octave, or longer section 
being devoted to the vastness of Empire; the sestet, or 
shorter, to the little country itself. 

ENGLAND. 
Her seed is sown about the world. The seas 
For her have path’d their waters. She is known 
In swamps that steam about the burning zone, 
And dreaded in the last white lands that freeze. 
For her the glory that was Nineveh’s 
Is nought: the pomp of Tyre and Babylon 
Nought : and for all the realms that Coesar won— 
One tithe of hers were more than all of these. 


And she is very small and very green 

And full of little lanes all dense with flowers 

That wind along and lose themselves between 
Mossed farms, and parks, and fields of quiet sheep, 
And in the hamlets, where her stalwarts sleep, 
Low bells chime out from old elm-hidden towers. 


The next poem I want to quote is by ‘ Edward Melbourne,’ 
(Lieut. W. N. Hodgson), who was killed in the Somme 
advance. It expresses, in words that ring with noble truth, 
the clear-eyed faith and complete self-surrender which make 
so many men in our Army comrades of the Paladins of old : 

BEFORE ACTION. 
By all the glories of the day, 
And the cool evening’s benison : 
By the last sunset touch that lay 
Upon the hills when day was done : 
By beauty lavishly outpoured, 
And blessings carelessly received, 
By all the days that I have lived, 
Make me a soldier, Lord. 
By all of all men’s hopes and fears, 
And all the wonders poets sing, 
The laughter of unclouded years, 
And every sad and lovely thing : 
By the romantic ages stored 
With high endeavour that was his, 
By all his mad catastrophes, 
Make me a man, O Lord. 
I, that on my familiar hill 
Saw with uncomprehending eyes 
A hundred of Thy sunsets spill 
Their fresh and sanguine sacrifice, 
Ere the sun swings his noonday sword 
Must say Good-bye to all of this :— 
By all delights that I shall miss, 
Help me to die, O Lord. 

Both these poems are printed in a remarkable little volume 
called ‘Soldier Poets,’ published by Erskine Macdonald, 
Malory House, Featherstone Buildings, W.C., to whom my 
grateful thanks are due for his kind permission to quote them. 

The third poem that I intend to read you, is a valedictory 
one, written last summer in a dug-out of a front line trench 
in France, and subsequently printed in the Royal College 
of Music Jfagazine. It commemorates in verses of haunting 
beauty two of the poet’s friends who had recently been killed : 


To CERTAIN COMRADES. 
Living we loved you, yet withheld our praises 
Before your faces ; 
And though our spirits had you high in honour, 


We said no word. Yet, as such comrades would, 
You understood. 

Such friendship is not touched by Death’s disaster, 
But stands the faster ; 

And all the shocks and trials of time cannot 
Shake it one jot. 

Beside the fire at night some far December, 

We shall remember 

And tell men, unbegotten as yet, the story 

Of your sad glory— 

Of your plain strength, your truth of heart, your splendid 
Coolness, all ended ! 

Allended. . . yet the aching hearts of lovers 
Joy overcovers 

Glad in their sorrow ; hoping that if they must 
Come to the dust, 

An ending such as yours may be their portion 
And great good fortune— 

That if we may not live to serve in peace 
England, watching increase— 

Then Death with you, honoured, and swift, 

And so——Not Die. 





That poem would appeal to us at any time by its nobility 

of thought and expression, but it has also a special interest 
| for musicians since it was written by Mr. Ivor Gurney— a 
composer whose genius seems equally able to express itself 
in music or poetry. My best thanks are due to him for 
permission to include it here. 

The three poems I have just read you move on an 
extraordinarily high plane. There are also many other fine 
poems which I should like to quote, but time forbids. 

Then there are plenty of verses, which though less exalted 
in type, mirror spontaneously the lesser thoughts and 
incidents of life and death, and are therefore valuable. Below 
these again in merit come the odd rhyming tags and bits 
of doggerel, made up heaven knows how, and often crude, 
even rude in words and workmanship, but proving 
nevertheless that poetry satisfies certain mental needs better 
than prose. 

This has been a very hasty and limited survey of 
|contemporary War-poetry, but I hope it will have been 
| sufficient to prove what a wonderfully rich field there is 
for us to study. Apart from the sheer interest of the poetry 
itself, there are two reasons which give it a special value for 
us. One is the necessity for understanding a poem fully and 
sensitively before we set it to music ; the other, which affects 
far wider issues, is the light which this poetry throws on the 
Spirit of England. 

Critics and newspapers write much, and disagree continu- 
ally, on what should constitute a genuinely national school 
of British composers. It seems to me that we, as musicians, 
may find some help to an answer in the spirit of present-day 
poetry. If we can produce something analogous to it in our 
music, we shall have gone far towards solving the problem. 

It was difficult to understand the condition of British 
music before the war, and it is ten times harder now that the 
war has swept away many old landmarks. Cathedral music, 
it is trne, remains serenely unshaken, but the crowded round 
of concerts and opera performances has been reduced to a 
semblance of its former self, while British composers meet 
with less encouragement than ever. If we survey things as 
they are now, it seems as if there were three separate factors 
in the situation ; factors which are only connected with each 
other by slender filaments. 

First, then, there are the remains of the pre-war activities 
—a curious and tangled mass of dead wood and new growth, 
as it were. That is one factor—and it expends its best 
energies on nurturing exotics, or foreign music and ideals. 

Secondly, there is a group of British composers. While 
critics and theorists are arguing about the creation of a 
school of national composers, the composers themselves are 
working at it, though some critics seem quite unaware of 
this. Indeed, the critics and theorists do not always realise 
that the composers exist, though there never was a time 
when England was so rich in the creative gift, or held such 





After the English manner 


ave cae 


splendid promise. It is spring-time for our music. 
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The composers, then, constitute the second factor. I shall 
not enumerate them here by name, for happily the list is a 
long one. I shall rather concern myself with the question, 
* How has the War affected them?’ Here we see at once 
that the conditions are not a close parallel to those obtaining 
in Poetry, for so far, the war has not brought to light any 
new composers—probably because the gift for composition 
is rarer than that for poetry and requires a longer technical 
training. But the war has already had a real effect upon 
yur existing composers—has already brought a deepening 
»f purpose, and this will probably become still more apparent 
when fuller chances come for hearing and judging the work 
of the younger men, as well as that of the elders. For our 
composers are still indomitably composing, in spite of all 
liscouragements at home and the terrible conditions of war 
abroad. Some of this music may be said to be written in 
spite of the war—fine compositions which have no direct 
connection with it; other works again are the sheer outcome 
f thoughts and emotions engendered by the war. There is 
no distinct cleavage, however, between the two sorts, for the 
same individual will sometimes be foundtohave done either kind 
equally readily. A certain amount of this composition is even 
lone at the Front itself, and I suppose that to a musician 
there are few things more moving nowadays than the sight of 
hese manuscripts, which come home from the trenches, stained 
with mud, scribbled in pencil, and marked by the censor. 

They are human documents bearing witness that the soul 
1f Man is greater than all material devastation and horror, 
and that music is a thing immortal—some wonderful spiritual 
stream, which, like the River of Life, proceeds from the 
Throne of God. 

To turn now to the /Azrd factor in present-day conditions. 
It is indubitably that spontaneous impulse towards self- 








expression in music, especially in songs, which can be used in | 
the rough and tumble of daily life. This impulse is not} 


so noticeable yet among civilians (though I suspect we should 


e amazed if we knew its full extent) as amongst the men of } 


the Navy and Army. Their taste may be uncultivated, they 
ften enjoy the most execrable tunes and words, but sing 
they will, and sing they do! Music is nearly a necessity 
in their lives, and instances to prove this are boundless. 


We all know the magnificent story of the Toy Band in the | , 
| we should be making the way plain for the full development d 


zreat Retreat, and of that Christmas truce when English and 
Germans sang to each other from their trenches. I expect 


you could all supply me with further instances, and indeed Ij 


shall be grateful if you will do so. Meanwhile I think you 
1ay be interested to hear a few which have come to me from 
people concerned. 





e 
A battalion, newly out from England, was detailed to take | one of the greatest powers for good in the future if properly 
)ver some trenches at the Front from a Welsh regiment, and | helped. If we could inspire the mass of the nation witha 


2 few of the latter remained to show the novices their way 
round. Now these Welshmen sang Welsh folk-songs very 
beautifully, and so enraptured the new-comers by their music 
that they had not the time to feel as—well, as new battalions 
might very reasonably feel when they first come under fire ! 
Within a few weeks that battalion was doing its own musical 
performances to keep its spirits up. It endured a terrific 
bombardment, and all the while the signallers and stretcher- 
yearers of one company were congregated in a bay singing 
a most lively waltz tune to words beginning, ‘I want to go 
home. 

Men on the march, who think their officer has forgotten to 
give them a rest, will tactfully remind him in song that they 
‘could march all day and march all night without stopping 
and never be tired !’ 


An orderly in a hospital told me that when men are | 
suffering great pain, they often sing to take off their thoughts. | 


A patient will go through his whole repertoire thus—common 
enough songs in all probability, but I think the angels must 
enjoy such brave-spirited music. 

The night before a big attack is always a tense time. I 
heard recently of a wonderful concert given on the eve of the 
great Somme battle in September. The concert was held by 
the light of the camp fire; a platform had been made of 
empty ammunition boxes, and on this the singers stood to 
sing without any instrumental accompaniment. All around, 
the men of the brigade stretched away into the darkness ; 
not one could tell whether he would live to see the next 
night. I donot yet know the whole programme, but I do 
know that one song was by a woman, and that woman a 
member of the S.W.M.—Maude Valérie White. The most 


—, 


moving moment in all that wonderful concert was whe 
* Auld Lang Syne’ was sung, for every man there joined in 

To recapitulate, then, briefly, the three factors which seen 
most important in English music at present are : 


. The established pre-war music. 

. The splendid promise of our school of composers. 

. The widespread instinct among classes of peopl 
hitherto regarded as impervious to music, to adopt j 
as one of the indispensable elements in their lives. 


As I have already said, these three factors are 
connected by slender filaments, for our composers get scant 
encouragement from concert promoters and the public ; ani 
the mass of the nation, though awakening to a love of music, 
has a taste which is limited and often low. In seven! 


wn 


| instances magnificent work has been done to improve things, 


but the field is immense and the labourers comparatively fev, 

Now the primary work of the S.W.M. must alway 
be the composition or performance of music, and 
hold the hope and faith that our Society will do much fe 
British music in these directions. But it seems to me tha 
our Society could also do good work by helping to bri 
together the scattered factors in national musical life. Its 
marvellous how much can be accomplished by even a fey 
determined people if they pursue their plans with idealism 
and common sense in equal quantities. 

Hitherto most efforts have been directed towards concer 
promoters and publishers, and there are still many usefil 
things we can do in these directions. For instance, we ca 
perform or introduce good British works whenever a chance 
occurs ; and can let concert societies know we are anxious ts 
hear British works and artists. When we feel we can affordi, 
we can buy tickets for concerts at which British works 
are performed, or British artists are the performers; ani 
whenever possible we can buy the published works d 
British composers instead of borrowing them. 

Even if we could only buy one or two in a year (for weal 
share the duty of saving money to help our country) it woul 
make a distinct difference to publishers’ ideas of the demani 
for British music. 

In these ways we should also be helping the composers, ani 
by giving their work sympathetic understanding and suppor 


| their powers. But I need not say much on this part of the 


problem, as it is the one with which we are already i 


| intimate connection. 








The third remaining factor is the public. It seems tome 
it has been the least considered in the past, and might becom 


keen interest in its own music, we should have little difficulty 
in getting concert promoters to push British music, for in the 
ultimate resort nearly all large concert schemes are governed 
by the power of the purse. Baldly stated, concert-gives 
perform those works the public will payto hear. At present, 
only a small section cares enough about British music to pay 
for it, though thousands and thousands of people subscribeto 


| hear Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, and Handel again and again. 


I do not for one moment suggest that the great composes 
of any nation should be excluded from our programmes; It 
would be a horrible calamity to lose them. But I @ 
contend with all the earnestness of which my heart is capable, 
that English music should be given an equal share with foreigt 
works in this land which is its home. j 

As a practical step towards that, we could all try m4 
tactful way to interest our friends, acquaintances, and the 
people we come across; turning the thoughts of thos 
who already love good music towards their native alt; 
interesting people, who possess crude tastes, in the bette 
sort of music ; trying to awaken a love for music in thoe 
who have it not. “It is rather pathetic just now to think ¢ 
the avidity with which the great working classes are buyiif 
pianos (there never was such a sale)—yet in most cas 
the owners can do little with them when bought, and th 
best music is often a sealed book. As an instance of thé 
isolation from good art, I may mention what a former scholat 
of the Royal College of Music, who was billeted on sut 
people, told me the other day. He happened to leaves 
volume of the French Suites, with ‘Bach’ in large lettes 
on the cover, lying on the table, and was asked in all good 
faith what ‘ Bosh’ meant ! 
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I have only advanced a few suggestions in this paper, 
but the chances of doing good work must be manifold. 
If we follow our art of music in the proper spirit, we 
shall not be wronging our country in the day of her struggle 
and sacrifice, but be doing hera service. The old luxuries and 
artistic sophistries are out of place now, but the true spirit of 
music can never bring anything but good to the national life. 
Where the war conditions on every side are brutally material, 
itis more than ever important to keep a clear, spiritual vision, 
both for the present and for the time to come. We have no 
fear that by pursuing the noblest in art, by helping to 
build up noble music in England, we shall be guilty of 
blindness of heart. 

Whatever our work is, whether it be great or small, public 
or private, it is always worth doing well. To do good things 
as well as possible is one of the fundamental acts of real 
patriotism ; there is no antagonism, for the love of country 
and the love of perfection are convergent. 


GRAND OPERA IN ENGLISH. 


THE BEECHAM SEASON. 


At last! This exclamatory remark very well summarises 
the result of the further season of opera in English which 
Sir Thomas Beecham began on October 14 and ended on 
February 10, at the Aldwych Theatre. At last he has 
done the thing that London wanted. Too long has he 
expended his time—and its equivalent—on putting before the 
public the works he thought it would like to hear; with 
results that led Sir Thomas to abuse the London public 
roundly for its lack of qualities no one could expect it to 
have. But the London public—unlike the provincial public— 
issomething of a spoilt child in matters operatic. It will go 
to see what it wants to see and will stay away religiously 
fom what it does not want to see. Now Sir Thomas 
Beecham seems to have at last recognised this fact, and for 
the first time in history we have seen displayed outside the 
Aldwych Theatre the dual legend—‘ Opera in English: 
House Full.” And no one probably was more surprised than 
Sir Thomas himself. Yet those who knew the London 
operatic public advised him early in his career that the opera- 
going people wanted the familiar and were indisposed to 
learn until it had made further acquaintance with the 
familiar. ‘First catch your hare’ is an excellent maxim 
where opera in the vernacular is concerned ; in other words, 
first create your public. To the undertaking that will give it 
what it wants it will express the most loyal allegiance. Sir 
Thomas, after much persuasion from one part of the Press, 
has consented to do this—and unparalleled success has been 
hisreward. A definite public for grand opera in English 
has been created, and that being so it will now be possible to 
try experiments. So far none has been tried save with one 
greatexception. This was Charpentier’s ‘ Louise,’ produced 
at the end of the season. And the benefit of a definite 
following was established ; for it showed itself quite ready to 
experiment on an opera that had not been given in English in 
London before, and packed the place from floor to ceiling. 

_ The public has done its best to remove the slight cast upon 
it by Oscar Hammerstein, who, having read his daily paper, 
duly stigmatised Londoners as ‘ operatically uneducated.’ 
several hands have begun the work of removing that 
disability, and now that we have reached a definite stage in 
the chequered history of opera in English it is as well to 
femember the good work done in this direction by Carl Rosa 
and Charles Manners. Sir Thomas Beecham has been 
carrying on the work of polishing up London’s knowledge 
of the ‘rudimans’ of opera. It has been going on for two 
years, though the present review deals only with the opera- 
tions of the last four months. In that period one hundred 
and twenty-one performances of thirteen operas have been 
given. This alone is significant as showing the demand for 
the same work several times over. No analysis of the per- 
formances has been issued, so that it is not possible to say 
which opera has been given the more often. Neither is it 
possible to speak as an eye-witness of all the performances, 
‘ince the invitations to the Press have not been too frequent, 
lor the reason let us hope of the public’s demand for places. 
Nevertheless, the public—or one section of it—has come in 
well for ‘Tristan,’ and another has given undisguised 
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And we hope a combination 
of both was to be found at the performance 
of ‘Faust,’ ‘ Aida,’ ‘Tosca,’ ‘Madame Butterfly,’ 
‘Samson and Delilah,’ ‘Tales of Hoffmann,’ and the 
‘operatic twins’ ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ and ‘ Pagliacci.’ 
This list, to which ‘ Il Seraglio’ and ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ 
must be added, has proved sufficiently attractive, and inci- 
dentally indicates the catholicity of ‘operatically uneducated, 
civic-conscienceless’ London. The performances have 
been excellent. The difficulty of getting artists has of course 
been great. The number of English operatic singers is small 
at best of times, and will remain small so long as our schools 
of music ignore the importance of operatic training. In 
war-time it has been greater, but by good luck, good nature, 
and good management, the undertaking has contrived to get 
through. No particular talent has been revealed, but singers 
like Miss Mignon Nevada and Miss Edna Thornton, on 
whom one has had an eye, have fully realised expectations. 
Then a good if inexperienced bass has been found in Mr. 
Norman Allin, while other members of the company, like 
Mesdames Jeanne Brola, Rosina Buckman, Edith Clegg, 
Perceval Allen, Edith Evans, Bessie Tyas, Agnes Nicholls, 
Lena Maitland, Miriam Licette, Messrs. D’Oisly, Mullings, 
Blamey, Webster-Millar, Alfred Heather, Frederic Austin, 
Powell-Edwards, H. Langley, Robert Parker, Frederick 
Ranalow, and Robert Radford have done excellent work, 
some of them achieving a lasting position as operatic artists. 
The conductor’s desk has had many occupants. The 
full list is Sir Thomas Beecham, Aylmer Buisst, Eugéne 
Goossens, Julius Harrison, Percy Pitt, Geoffrey Toye, 
and Vincent Thomas. Of the one genuine novelty 
of the season, ‘ Louise,’ it is possible to speak warmly 
though the fine representations of ‘ Aida’ and ‘Samson’ 
should be recorded. It was well done. True, it 
was all too high-spirited; but it is the charm of 
the British operatic artist that he or she goes to work with 
a will. But the music was well-sung, and the wonderful 
score finely played under the guidance of Mr. Percy Pitt. 
Miss Miriam Licette distinguished herself as Louise ; 
Mr. Robert Radford made an excellent Father, genial and 
picturesque ; Mr. D’Oisly was the Julien; Miss Clegg the 
Mother, though with rather too much of the British matron 
about her ; and the small parts of the nocturnal characters 
and the work-girls were all excellent. The performance was 
received with enthusiasm, and was repeated three times 
during the ensuing and last week of the season, with the 
successful assumption of the part of the Father by Mr. 
Frederick Ranalow. Now the company is shedding its 
light upon various provincial centres until May, when it will 
return to the Metropolis; this time, it is understood, with 
Drury Lane as the field of operation. 

FRANCIS 


approval to ‘La Boheme.’ 


E. BARRETT. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF VIRGINAL MUSIC 


IN ELIZABETHAN TIMES. 


On January 16, Miss Margaret H. Glyn read a Paper with 
the above title before the Musical Association. She said 
that the Elizabethan Madrigal was coming rapidly into its 
own, but the virginal music of the period was still in the 
position of the prophet who is without honour in his own 
country. The madrigal presented us with a comparatively 
homogeneous technique, whereas the virginal music was 4 
strange medley wherein ancient cav/i fermz with a weaving of 
medizval counterpoint, popular tunes, an advanced keyboard 
technique not unlike that of the present day, all strove for 
the mastery. Out of the old contrapuntal tangle simple 
rhythmic lines appeared, shaped themselves into a base for 
development, absorbed out of the medizeval system all it had 
to give, added thereto a technique of their own, and with an 
irresistible impulse surged forward to a goal hitherto 
undreamed of. 

It was remarkable that the flowering period of the 
Elizabethan drama coincided exactly with that of the music 
and disappeared with it. We had to deal with the 
indisputable fact of the utter and disastrous disruption of our 
national life in the 17th century, caused by the Civil 
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War, the rise of Puritanism, and the revolting wave of 
frivolity, excess, and foreign influence in which England 
was engulfed at the Restoration. The English peculiarity 
of depreciating national product to the advantage of the 
foreigner had laid us open in matters of art to alien 
domination. 

Manuscripts were beyond the reach of the average 
musician, and for nearly 300 years the only published 
Virginal Book was the ‘ Parthenia’ of 1611. Then the 
Fitzwilliam Virginal Book, aptly described as a ‘confused 
and disorderly accumulation,’ made its first appearance in 
print. The enormous labour and skill required on the part 
of its editors could be appreciated only by those who had 
worked on the original MS., yet the results had not been as 
yet in any way commensurate with the labour. Its mere 
mass terrifies and disconcerts. It might be questioned 
whether, given suitable modern editions, anything could 
have been accomplished during the last twenty years, in view 
of the cloud of prejudice in which the whole subject has been 
enveloped. We were now only just beginning to arrive at 
the point where our own music might become once more 
intelligible to us. It might be said with truth that we 
needed our 20th century acquaintance with discord to 
appreciate the subtle use of it rejoiced in by our ancestors 
of the 16th century. We had a music to be proud of, and 
had circumstances proved propitious instead of fatal to us, 
England would have outstripped all other nations in the 
later development of instrumental music. 

In considering the nature of the virginal music, the 
lecturer said that in the first half of the 16th century virginal 
counterpoint was fast throwing off the shackles of the modes. 
The key character however was hardly yet pronounced ; 
hence it exhibited a certain wandering vagueness caused by 
insufficient emphasis of the tonic key-centre. Byrd, who 
must be regarded as the founder of our national school, 
turned to folk music for assistance. He took apparently 
the most obvious little major dance-tunes that he could find, 
and wrote variations upon them. Before the end of the 
16th century, all composers were writing variations upon 
folk-songs. 

The folk melody, said the lecturer, was mainly what she 
called ‘inflectional.’ It was generally called modal, but this 
was a misnomer. Some of the melodies coincided with a 
church mode, as they could hardly avoid doing, once the basis 
of major was left, but their character as a whole was due to an 
entirely different principle. To understand it we must suppose 
a scale major in its rising, minor in its fall. It had three 
normally inflected tones, the third, sixth, and seventh. 
Change the third of the old minor scale to major in rising, 
and we had the principle which underlay the whole of the 
Elizabethan music, popular or educated. The inflectional 
style was most apparent in the virginal counterpoint, and 
obviously false relation was the inevitable result. There was 
no harmonic theory in Elizabethan times, but there was 
undoubtedly a fine harmonic sense. The strangeness of the 
Elizabethan style consisted mainly in the fact that it had a 
strong backbone of consonant triads, combined more or 
less with a dissonant counterpoint. 

The lecturer went on to speak about the Catholic tradition, 
which at the beginning of the 17th century actually 
interfered with the records of secular virginal music and 
falsified the compositions of certain musicians who were of 
the new order. Three composers ‘ edited’ in this way were 
John Bull, Orlando Gibbons, and Benjamin Cosyn. It was 
hard to say which of them had suffered the most in 
reputation as a consequence. Cosyn, one of our most 
skilful composers, regarded as an amateur, Gibbons, 
absolutely unknown to posterity as a virginal composer 
except for ‘ Parthenia,’ and Bull depending for his reputation 
almost entirely on one who was in all probability his pupil. 

In our Elizabethan music lay the foundation which gave 
the answer to that oft-repeated question ‘ What is English 
music?’ It was a strong foundation, as was the work of all 
those Elizabethans. It reflected the spirit of personal 
freedom which caused the English composer to write as he 
wished, rather than as others wished, and thus gave 
expression to his own individuality. At the same time it 
reflected the national spirit of a great period. It was a fine 
historical tradition which must sooner or later make its 
appeal to all of us, for the simple reason it was our own 
inheritance. 





MUSICAL NOTES FROM ABROAD, 
THE ELEGY OF AN ‘ HEROIC ELEGY.’ 


The concert season at the Augusteum this year seen Cc. 


destined to be a stormy one. carcely had Mancing} 
restored peace after the Wagner storm, ere the atmosphe 
was agitated by another storm which, if not so virulent, 


the former, based itself none-the-less upon the same spirit ¢ Lo 


‘Patriotism’ which succeeded in banning Wagner a 
Beethoven from the ancient walls of the imperial tomb. 
The occasion was the second concert directed by the illy; 


trious French conductor, Réné-Baton, on Sunday, January2,§ gopra 


and the actual casws de//i was the first performance of x 
* Heroic Elegy, written in memory of the Sons of Italy wy 
have fallen fighting for her greatness,’ by Alfred Casella. 
The performance of this new Elegy had been awaited wit 
great interest, due to the personality of the composer, wh 


has hitherto seemed to bid fair to arrogate the 
representative of the new school of Italian music. 


owes his musical education to Paris, and it is scarcely mor 
than a year that his native land has had the opportunity ¢ 
judging of his merits—merits that are due to a modemip 
more imitative, perhaps, than original. He has succeeds 
in assuring himself of a certain amount of kudos by his ide 
of a ‘National Society of Music,’ formed indeed upon tk 
plan of analogous French institutions, but with a charac 


of absolute independence of any exotic school. 


It was natural, therefore, that as the sponsor of the ne 
Italian musicin its perfection, Alfred Casella should havearous 


keenest interest in his (apparent) desire to produce 


position that should be for Italy what the ‘ 1812’ is for Russa 


And the failure was absolute and unmistakable. 


failed to see in the composition a reproduction of all th 
extravagances of modern Russian and Austrian writes 


extravagances and exaggerations sometimes more 


than those of Stravinsky and Schénberg. The protes 
began with the gallery, but were echoed by all the gra 


title ¢ ALT 


Caseli 


Teno 


a com Bas 


No ox 


paint: 


audience, so that amidst the tumult of shouts and whisils ORGA 
it was impossible to hear whether the composition wg (ad li 


finished or not: and only when the orchestra struck up tk 


* Marcia Reale’ did the hurricane subside. It was, 


the general idea that the piece had been abandoned ; tx 
this doubt was cleared up by the conductor himself, wh 
wrote to the Press: ‘ Casella’s work was executed to the ent 
This was not only my duty, but the duty of any artist wh 


undertakes to present a new work to the public, and 


be extremely sorry to be believed capable of abandoningi 


public a work entrusted to me.’ 


We must, however, be just. Although the failure of tk 
work was a foregone conclusion, there can be little doult 
that it owed its unmitigated condemnation to its title. Th 
Italian is very jealous of his patriotism, and in th 
extraordinary combination of sounds presented to their eas 
under the above-named title, the people saw this sentiment 
deeply offended, and resented it accordingly. The lessm 
thereby conveyed to composers, authors, and managers bu 
been neatly summed up by the well-known critic, Calza, it 
the following words: ‘And now—enough of these merely 
opportunist works. The war is too sorrowfully serious 
serve as a means of calling the people’s attention 
suggestive titles—be it by the ‘‘patrictic” theatre « 
cinematograph, by the ‘‘patriotic” music or by tk 
** patriotic” book. The cult of the Fatherland is, especially 
at this moment, too austerely solemn to permit that it mij 


be exploited under any artistic pretence.’ 
AN ISOLATED PROTEST. 


indeed, 


shouk 





. 


br 





But neither was the first concert directed by Réné-Batos SS 


permitted to have an altogether triumphant success. For 
one brief moment a catastrophe appeared imminent on tht 
occasion also. The last number on the programme of the 
concert of January 15 was the ‘Espana’ of Emanuel 
Chabrier—a composition of somewhat too popular a natur 


to content some of the more austere-minded patrons of the - 


Augusteum. The result was an emphatic individual protes - 
which for a second threatened to ruin the success of th 
piece. The principle of order triumphed however, and th 
danger was averted. It was significant that the sam 

Aprés-midi d’un faune, 4 oH 
composition which was once the object of clamorous disset ~~ 


programme included Debussy’s ‘ L 





and which now is received with equally clamorous applaus. . 


(Continued on page 120.) 
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(Continued from page 124.) 
AN ITALIAN TRIBUTE TO TOSTI. 

No memoir of Sir F. P. Tosti will be entirely complete 
which does not include some mention of the magnificent 
commemoration of the artist held in the great hall of his last 
home, the Hotel Excelsior, at Rome, on January 12. 

The commemoration was organised by the Messaggero 
newspaper, and had the double object of honouring the 
memory of the master, and of aiding the families of the 
soldiers now fighting at the Front. The programme also 
included a poetical tribute by a well-known Roman poet, and 
an appreciation by Robert Bracco, the intimate friend of 
Tosti : 


Sogno l . > —— 
Ses. at Bianca Stagno-Bellincioni. 

La Mia Canzone J a ee 

Ninon . on : 

r , . -Vinon Valin Pardo. 

Chanson de l’adieu } 

Filles de Cadix .. 


ra ’ 





Gabriella Besansoni, 





‘For this, perhaps, criticism will deal severely with him : 
but to us let his poetry be sacred—that poetry which, in the 
heart of this gentle, lovable son of Italy, retained 
unchangeable light and colour and song, so truly resembling 
a divine faculty. It was Robert Schumann who, after 
hearing Italian song, wrote to his old master : 

**In Italy I have learned to love the genius of music.” ’ 


A grandson of the famous Italian actor Salvini, lately 
read to some of the most literary and cultured men of 
Florence a political sketch in three parts written by himself, 
entitled ‘Dante,’ which it is understood will ere long be 
| produced, Mascagni undertaking to compose the music, which 
| will play an important part in the production. 





A new opera entitled ‘ Medusa’ has just been completed 
| by Bruno Barilli, one of the young Italian school of 
| composers, and those who have heard some of it speak 
| highly of the work. 


Voglio amati f ———_ 
—' ae | Musical America (January 20) says that Percy Grainger 
Matin ) a has returned to the East after a triumphant tour of the Pacific 
Nonna sorridi } pneu 1 Coast, where in addition to his winning honours as a pianist, 
\ mare as is e© Gre’ \ his suite ‘Ina Nutshell ” was produced by Alfred Hertz at a 
- oe — Lcone Paci, |concert of the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. The 
2 TS WE extraordinary amount of percussion effects employed by Mr. 
Canzone d’amaranto } eu Gist. | Grainger in this new orchestral work called forth a great 
Tristezza oo — . | deal of comment from both the public and the more analytical 
O dolce meraviglia } ..Taurino Parvis. | 


Ideale | 

The programme was completed by the execution of the | 
only two instrumental compositions produced by Tosti, | 
‘Inquietudine,’ a sweet melody for the violin, and the 
pianoforte composition, ‘ At home.’ 

Of the eloquent commemoration spoken by Robert Bracco, | 
ve have only room to give a brief résumé : 

‘ROBERT BRACCO ON PAOLO TOSTI. 

‘Neither mourning, nor the anguish of despair, nor | 
lagubrious monodies do we associate with Paolo Tosti this | 
evening, but the colours and the odour of spring, the beauty | 
of fair ladies and the grace of children, the passing of a 
multitude of winged spirits, symbols of the ‘* Eternal Woman ” 
come from all parts of the earth to pay their respects to the 
fadeless memory of the master who has passed. Well might 
we write on the door of that room where he lay—that room 
yet saturated with the sense of his power—the strange and 
mystical exclamation of Emily Bronté: ‘‘ Here is no place | 
for Death.’ 

‘None but one who was able to enter thoroughly into the 
soul of the master, and who merited that privilege, could 
have made that suggestion fora monument to Tosti which 
weowe to her with whose grief and with whose pride we 
associate ourselves this evening. ‘‘ Erect upon a pedestal,” 
she has said, ‘‘a figure that shall represent Woman, and 
inscribe upon the pedestal the first notes of his first Romance 
and the first notes of his last Romance.” 

‘Simple and wonderful commentary of his art! All his 
music he offered to Woman, for from love it drew its 
inspiration, and to love was it dedicated. And so every 
woman, loved or loving, or with the memory of a past love 
or the expectation of a future love in her heart, finds in his 
= the interpretation or the echo of her own interior 
world. 

‘This is the psychology of Tosti’s music, and the grand 
teason why it is known all over the world. 

‘We must not allow his genial and beloved personality to 
obscure our appreciation of his work as a musician, and 
particularly in that field of music devoted to Romance, the 
graceful lyric that was not disdained by the semi-gods, such 
’ Lully, nor by the gods, such as Rossini. In the varying 
ustory of the Romanza Tosti has, without doubt, 
signalised one of the culminating periods, and we may 
compare his influence in this direction with that of Giuseppe 
Blangini, who in the 17th century did so much for the 
Italian Canzonetta, and whose chief characteristics—a 
modest simplicity marked with an inborn dignity and an 
intrammelled elegance that are due more to instinct than to 
culture—are all found in his works, retaining the imprint of 
the purest and most traditional forms of Italian music, amidst 
such rapid evolutions as have never hitherto been known in 

kingdom of sound. 
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critics, the latter of whom found much to admire in the 
ingenious conceptions of the brilliant Australian. 


Dr. Henry Coward writes in the February number of the 
Etude (New York) on ‘ Success in Choir Conducting.” The 
article is rather more about training than conducting, and is 
very practical. 


The ‘ Alpine Symphony’ of Richard Strauss was performed 
at Minneapolis on New Year’s Day under Emil Oberhofier. 


Zandonai’s opera-setting of Gabriel D’Annunzio’s 


|‘ Francesca da Rimini,’ produced at Chicago on January 5, 


and the same composer's ‘ Primavera’ Suite, produced at 
New York on the samé day, were not considered attractive. 


RUSSIAN MUSIC IN ENGLAND. 
The A’ussian JJusical Contemporary Review for October 15, 
1916, says: 

In the October issue (No. 884) of the London journal 
the M€usical Times there appeared a short article by 
Montagu-Nathan on Prokofiev. Despite its limited 
dimensions the article, which is excellent in tone, is 
very informative, and reveals in its writer a serious 
attitude towards the work of Prokofiev and a good 
knowledge of his compositions, even those so recently 
published as the ’Cello Ballade, Op. 15, issued this year. 
The talented writer of this article published not long 
ago a History of Russian Music, in the pages of which 
are to be found estimates of the work of such 
comparatively young musicians as Prokofiev, Stravinsky, 
Myaskovsky and others. When will these names be 
recognised in histories published in their native country ? 
For the rest, Montagu-Nathan’s is, if we are not 
mistaken, the first special article devoted to Prokofiev's 
work yet published, not only abroad but anywhere. 


MR. H. A. FRICKER AND TORONTO. 


In our April and May, 1916 issues, an advertisement 
appeared relating to the appointment of an organist for 
the Metropolitan Methodist Church, Toronto, Canada, the 
salary offered being £500 per annum. Numerous applica- 
tions were received, but it was only recently that the 
authorities decided to offer the appointment to Mr. H. A 
Fricker, the well-known Leeds organist and conductor. 
The cable that reached Mr. Fricker on February 14 also 
offered him the conductorship of the famous Mendelssohn 
Choir, hitherto conducted with such remarkable success by 
Dr. Vogt. No information as to the reasons for Dr. Vogt’s 
retirement has reached us. Mr. Fricker informs us that his 
own engagements at Leeds and the risks of voyaging in these 
times have to be considered, and that he has accepted the 
appointments only provisionally. 
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London Concerts. 


ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 

Verdi’s ‘ Requiem’ was repeated by this Society on 
February 3. The performance was a remarkably good one. 
The soloists were Miss Carrie Tubb, Madame Kirkby Lunn, 
Mr. Alfred Heather, and Mr. Robert Radford. Sir 
Frederick Bridge conducted. 

QUEEN’S HALL. 
THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 

M. Emil Mlynarski was to have conducted the fourth 
concert of the season given on February 5, but the difficulties 
of travelling from Moscow, and an incomplete recovery from 
a recent illness, forced him to decide to renounce all his 
English engagements. Fortunately the directors were able 
to obtain the services of Mr. Hamilton Harty, whose 
reputation as an orchestral conductor is now very high. 
The programme on this occasion presented no novelties. 
It consisted of the four following items : 

Overture, ‘ Benvenuto Cellini’ 

* Siegfried’ Idyll , ics ue 

Pianoforte Concerto (No. 4, in G major) 

(Soloist : Miss Irene Scharrer.) 

Symphony, ‘From the New World’ Dvorik 
all of which were adequately performed. Miss Scharrer was 
in good form, and the Symphony was played with that ease 
and freedom that come of familiarity with its technical 
demands. 


Berlioz 
Wagne) 
Beethoven 


QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 

On January 27, Beethoven’s Rondino in E flat for wind 
instruments was played with singular beauty of tone and 
perfect ensemble. A Suite, ‘ The Legend of Tsar Saltar,’ 
by Rimsky-Korsakov, was performed for the first time in this 
country. It consists of three Entr’actes from the opera of 
the same name. The first two movements are very charming, 
and the third is at least effective. The whole Suite is easily 
intelligible, and the scoring is full of that fine craftsmanship 
that was instinctive to this gifted composer. The audience 
was quick to realise the beauty of the music, and will we feel 
sure welcome an early repetition. The ‘From the New World’ 
Symphony, which was performed with great attention to 
finish, was another successful item. Much interest was 
felt in the re-appearance of Miss Kathleen Parlow in 
Brahms’s Violin Concerto. She played with much fine 
feeling, and generally with certainty of technique. 

At the concert given on February 10, the novelty was 
the Overture to the drama ‘Tsar Boris,’ by Kalinnikov 
(1866-1900). It turned out to be an interesting and 
orthodox composition, with some periods that arrested 
special attention, but the whole effect was not strikingly 
impressive. The Symphony in G by this composer is a 
better exemplification of his undoubted talent. The other 
items of the programme were the prelude ‘ Le Déluge,’ by 
Saint-Saéns, Brahms’s second Symphony—which was mag- 
nificently played—Schumann’s A minor Pianoforte Concerto, 
the solo part of which was adequately performed by Miss 
Irene Scharrer, the Prelude ‘ L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune,’ and 
Hamish MacCunn’s Overture ‘Land of the Mountain and 
the Flood.’ Sir Henry Wood conducted on both occasions. 


ROYAL PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

The programme on January 29 included Elgar’s 
*Cockaigne’ Overture and Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘ Antar’ 
Symphony—-a fascinating work—and three pieces for 
orchestra: ‘On hearing the first cuckoo,’ ‘ Summer night 
on the river,’ and March from ‘ Folkeraadet’ Suite, by 
Delius, which were charmingly played. M. de Pachmann 
played—Mendelssohn’s G minor Concerto! Sir Thomas 
Beecham conducted. 


The recital given at Queen’s Hall on February 7 by Miss 
Adela Verne and Mr. John Dunn did not attract a large 
audience, in view of the size of the Hall. Mr. Dunn made 
a too rare appearance, and played Spohr’s ‘Dramatic’ 
Concerto No. 5, in A minor, in very fine style. For our 
part we must say we have never before heard this appealing 
work played so beautifully. Miss Verne contributed 
Schumann's ‘ Papillons,’ Chopin’s Etude in C sharp minor, 
Op. 25, and her amazing performance of Weber’s ‘ Perpetuum 
Mobile.’ Both artists combined to give a splendid interpre- 
tation of the ‘ Kreutzer’ Sonata. 








The Chappell Ballad Concerts at Queen’s Hall now 
provide programmes that have an interest for a large class of 
concert-goers. The light orchestra, ably conducted by 
Mr. Alick Maclean, is a great attraction. On February 3 
a performance of ‘Mon cceur s’ouvre a ta voix,’ by that 
great artist Madame d’Alvarez, was a memorable experience, 


WIGMORE HALL. 


The London Amateurs’ Orchestral War Concerts 
organization gave a pleasant concert on February 7. Miss 
Madeline Price was the solo pianist, and Mr. J. Campbell 
MacInnes the singer. Miss Gwynne Kimpton conducted. 
The proceeds of this concert and of two others announced 
for March 14 and March 28, are to be given in aid of British 
Prisoners of War in Germany. 

Mr. Austen Carnegie, at his vocal recital on February §, 
sang about twenty songs which being of the best kind enabled 
him to show the high standard of his culture. Madame 
Marie Levinskaja contributed pianoforte solos. 

A young pianist, Miss Rachel Owen, gave a second recital 
on February 10, and added to her reputation. 

EOLIAN HALL. 

Madame Alys Bateman organized an excellent concert on 
January 27, which was given to 500 convalescent soldiers 
and sailors. The programme was well-designed for its 
purpose, and was enthusiastically received. 

The London String Quartet, on February 2, played a 
new Debussy Sonata in F, written for harp, flute, and viola. 
It elicited various opinions. The Quartets played were 
Brahms in A minor and Dvordk in F. On February 16 
Ravel’s Quartet, and the third ‘ Rasoumovsky’ (Quartet of 
Beethoven, were in the programme, and Vaughan Williams's 
beautiful song-cycle, the vocal part of which was sung by Mr. 
Gervase Elwes in his best style. 

Miss Edith Abraham and Miss Ethel Hobday gave an 
attractive recital on February 3. A ‘Little Sonata,’ by 
J. B. McEwen was a novelty, and it was a cheerful one. 

Mr. Victor Benham again showed his ability as a pianist 
on February 7. He brought forward his new Sonata for 
pianoforte and violin, Op. 27, in which he was associated 
with Mr. Albert Sammons. The idiom of the new work is 
not modern—a fact that may be in its favour in some 
quarters. 

Miss Yvonne Yorke, a young violinist who gave her 
second recital on February 9, again proved her natural 
ability and sound training. 

Miss Gertrude Peppercorn gave a concert on February 10, 
the programme of which was specially arranged to interest 
children. Schumann’s ‘ Kinderscenen,’ Op. 15, was one of 
the selections, and the Suite ‘ Peter Pan Sketches,’ by Harry 
Farjeon, was a novelty. 

At the concert given by the London Trio on February 14, 
the programme included Beethoven’s Grand Trio, Op. 97, 
and one by Leclair in D major. Miss Goodwin (pianoforte) 
played some interesting selections with her usual skill, and 
Miss Margaret Champneys sang very agreeably. 

Miss Daisy Kennedy (violin) gave a recital on February 15. 
Her greatest achievement was a remarkable performance of 
Paganini’s Concerto in D. 

The Society of Women Musicians gave an excellent 
concert on February 15. The programme was long and 
varied, and was not drawn exclusively from the works ol 
female composers. One novelty of considerable merit was a 
Duet for two pianofortes by Miss Elsie Horne. The 
proceeds are to be given to the Committee for Music in 
War Time. 

STEINWAY HALL. 

A new Trio for violin, viola, and pianoforte, by 
York Bowen, was an attraction at the last of the late- 
afternoon concerts given by Mr. Lionel Tertis on January 22. 
This work must rank with the best that Mr. Bowen has 
given us. Songs by Murray Davey, sung by the composer, 
were another and agreeable novelty. ] 

Mr. Hugh Marleigh covered a wide national range at his 
vocal recital on January 30. He has a temperamental 
style which, although arresting, is somewhat overwrought. 
But he is a singer of mark. 

At Madame Fromont-Delune’s ’cello recital on January 3!, 
a ‘ timeless’ Concerto for ’cello and pianoforte, composed by 
M. Delune, had some attraction. 
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The ‘ War Emergency Concerts ’ scheme continues its useful 
career. On February 2 a new String Quartet in D major 
illustrated the gifts and musicianship of Arnold Trowell. 
Mr. de Lara spoke on ‘ English a musical language.’ 

Mr. Joseph Holbrooke’s music nearly filled the programme 
of the ‘All British’ Concert given on February 8: his 
‘Pickwick Club’ Quvartet and his Pianoforte (Quintet in 
G minor were performed, the quartet party led by Mr. John 
Saunders provided the strings. 

A performance of Sullivan’s ‘Gondoliers’ was recently 
given by the Opera Class of the London College of Music, 
the net proceeds, amounting to over £11, being given to 
the Hut fund of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Mr. Robert Hyett, the conductor of the Class, directed the 
performance. 

The Central London Choral and Orchestral Society drew 
a large audience to the commodious Central Hall, 
Westminster, on the occasion of their concert given on 
January 20. Elgar’s chorus ‘ It comes from the misty ages,’ 
from ‘The Banner of St. George,’ and Percy Fletcher's 
‘Song of the Grey Seas’ were appropriate items. Mr. D. J. 
Thomas conducted. 

At the Royal College of Music concert given on February 1, 
students gave remarkably good performances of Brahms’s 
Quartet, Op. 51, No. 2, and César Franck’s (Juintet in F 
minor. A very interesting item was the playing by Doris 
Fell and Kathleen Connah of Saint-Saéns’s Variations for two 
pianofortes on a theme by Beethoven.’ 

The Leighton House Chamber Concerts brought Mr. 
Arthur Catterall’s quartet party to London to play on 
February 8. They proved that they are a fine body of 
artists. Modern music was represented by Taneiev’s Quartet 
in A minor (Op. 11). Miss Jean Waterston sang some of 
Cyril Scott’s songs to the accompaniment of the composer. 

The Alexandra Palace Choral and Orchestral Society gave 
aconcert at the Northern Polytechnic, Holloway, on February 
10. The programme included the ‘Hymn of Praise,’ 
Stanford’s ‘Songs of the Fleet,’ and Elgar’s ‘For the 
Fallen.” Mr. Allen Gill conducted. 

The South Place (London, E.C.) Sunday Popular Concerts 
have brought forward excellent programmes during the past 
month. A fine quintet party, led by Mr. John Saunders, 
performed Spohr’s Quintet in B minor, Op. 69, on February 11. 
Henry Farjeon’s Quartet in B flat was also performed, and 
Mr. Madoc Davies sang some good songs. 

Among the useful activities of Trinity College of Music 
(London) must be reckoned the lectures it arranges for the 
benefit of students. At the lecture-recital given on February 
12, Dr. C. W. Pearce dealt with the old melodies ‘ Nocte 
Surgentes’ and ‘Veni Sancte,’ and their use by various 
composers. 

The London Sunday School Choir and Orchestra gave a 
Concert at the Royal Albert Hall on February 17. Mr. 
William Whiteman contrived as usual to make the most of 
his resources, which naturally were notnormal. There wasa 
goodaudience. Miss Agnes Nichollsand Mr. Robert Radford 
were the principals. Mr. Wesley Hammet conducted the 
orchestral selections, Mr. Horace Holmes was at the 
organ, and Mrs. Mary Layton was at the pianoforte. 


Music in the Provinces. 


(BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 


BELFAST. 

On February 9 the third concert of the Philharmonic 
Society’s season was given, the ficce de résistance being 
Somervell’s ‘ The Power of Sound,’ which had not been heard 
before in Belfast. Although it cannot be ranked among the 
masterpieces, it is a well-written work giving good scope for 
finished choral singing. It was greatly appreciated, owing 
to its careful preparation by the conductor, Mr. E. Godfrey 
Brown. Miss Edith Evans sang the solo part. Mr. 
Moiseiwitsch was engaged as pianist, but unfortunately owing 
to transit difficulties in these anxious times he could not 
appear. Instead Mr. Zacharewitsch, the renowned Russian 
Violinist, was available, and played with his usual ability a 
fine selection, including a movement of Tchaikovsky's 
Concerto. Mr. Kenneth Ellis was the other vocalist, and 
his fine bass voice was heard to great advantage. Miscel- 
laneous orchestral pieces completed an excellent programme. 


WiiaAa 


BIRMINGHAM. 


It only needs ‘ After-Breakfast Concerts’ to complete the 
present musical output, so that in future we shall have in 
Birmingham concerts at all times of the day. We have 
already ‘ After-Tea Concerts’, some concerts which are held at 
three o'clock, some at four, irrespective of the evening 
concerts, and to crown all Mr. J. C. Hock, a local violoncellist, 
is giving a series of ten * Dinner-Hour Concerts’ at the 
Midland Institute. 

Another new venture has been organized by Mr. Stevenson, 
jun., the conductor of the New Philharmonic Society, 
namely, ‘ Town Hall Promenade Concerts,’ the first of which 
was given on January 18, but the attendance was by no 
means encouraging. To match this enterprise one has to go 
as far back as the early ’fifties, to the time of the Crimean 
War, when the famous Julien first inaugurated popular Town 
Hall Promenade Concerts, at which the most famed vocalists 
and instrumentalists of the time appeared, such as Ernst, 
Wieniawski, Madame Pleyel, Reichardt, Koenig, Madame 
Gassier, Liebhardt, &c. Many years later the late Mr. 
Ffrench Davies essayed Promenade Concerts at the 
Town Hall, but these and similar ventures failed 
to draw large audiences. Mr. Stevenson had under 
his beat a fairly large orchestra of amateurs and pro- 
fessionals, who gave spirited and enjoyable performances 
of strictly popular orchestral selections, comprising the 
‘Peer Gynt’ Suite No. 1, Sibelius’s now famous ‘ Valse 
Triste,’ Moussorgsky’s Russian Dance, ‘Gopak,’ the 
Barcarolle from ‘ Tales of Hoffmann,’ the Prelude from 
‘Carmen,’ and the Overture ‘1812.’ The last-named 
however needed a much larger rank and file, especially a 
more sonorous array of strings. Mr. Norris Stanley, a 
young and talented local violinist, played Beethoven’s 
Concerto with the same finish and technical skill he did at 
the Town Hall last year. The vocalist was Miss Vera 
Horton, a sympathetic contralto. The second Promenace 
Concert was given on February 8, but the attendance did 
not come up to expectations, and if these concerts are to be 
continued better patronage must be bestowed upon them. 
The programme was much in advance of that given at the 
previous concert, and contained the Overture ‘ Merry Wives 
of Windsor’ and ‘ Meistersinger,’ ‘Finlandia,’ the Polovtsienne 
Dances from Borodin’s ‘ Prince Igor,’ and the Hungarian 
March from Berlioz’s ‘Faust.’ An excellent interlude 
proved Miss Bessie Clarke’s scholarly interpretation of Grieg’s 
Pianoforte Concerto in A minor, Op. 16, accompanied by 
the orchestra. The vocalist was Mr. Herbert Simmonds, 
an artistic and cultured baritone gifted with a sympathetic 
voice. ‘The whole concert was a distinct advance on its 
predecessor. 

In connection with the Catholic Re-union in Birmingham, 
January 30, an excellent concert was arranged by Mr. Gervase 
Elwes and given in the Grosvenor Room, Grand Hotel, 
attended by high dignitaries of the Roman Catholic Church. 
In addition to Mr. Gervase Elwes appeared Miss Louise 
Dale, Miss Dilys Jones, Sefior Gomez, the Spanish violinist, 
Miss Dorothy Howell (pianoforte), and Mr. B. Kiddle as 
accompanist. 

Mr. Richard Wassell’s second Orchestral Concert, given 
in the Town Hall on January 20, was in every way a 
delightful musical function of which Mr. Wassell has 
reason to be proud, and which certainly served to enhance 
his reputation as an orchestral conductor, for he handled his 
orchestra with the same earnest and musicianly skill he does 
his choral forces. | Nothing could have surpassed in finish 
and delicacy the fine reading of the ‘ Unfinished ’ Symphony 
andthe Andante Cantabile from Tchaikovsky’s fifth Symphony. 
Of equal merit was the excellent interpretation of the Over- 
tures ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor,’ the ‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’ and the ‘ Tannhauser.’ The Russian pianist 
Benno Moiseiwitsch gave one of the finest performances of 
Saint-Siens’s Pianoforte Concerto in G minor, Op. 22 
(splendidly accompanied by the orchestra), yet heard in 
Birmingham. 

Sir Thomas Beecham conducted in the Town Hall, on 
January 24, the fifth Hallé Orchestra concert cf the current 
series of six. After hearing of late so much Russian music of 
all grades, a Mozart Symphony came as a delightful relief, its 
simple grace, its melodic charm, acting like balm upon one’s 





nerves. Sir Thomas was in excellent form throughout, and 
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gave us quite enchanting performances of Ravel’s ‘ Pavane,’ 
Méhul’s sparkling Overture ‘ The two blind men of Toledo,’ 
Stravinsky’s Suite from ‘ L’oiseau de feu,’ also an extravagant 
Suite ‘Iberia,’ by Debussy. A magnificent performance of 
Delius’s Pianoforte Concerto in C minor was given by Mr. 
William Murdoch, finely accompanied by the Orchestra. 

On January 27 the New Philharmonic Society gave, under 
Mr. Stevenson’s direction, a popular concert in the Town 
Hall consisting of songs, violin, violoncello, pianoforte, and 
organ solos. The chief attraction was Miss Irene Scharrer, 
the well-known pianist, who is a great favourite with local 
audiences. Her chief contribution was Schumann’s 
‘Carnaval,’ of which she gave an ideal reading, completely 
fascinating her hearers. Miss Scharrer also played a short 
Sonata by Scarlatti, Chopin’s Valse in D flat, the Study in 
A flat, and Eugéne D’Albert’s exquisitely graceful ‘Scherzo.’ 
A rare musical treat proved Miss Sybil Eaton’s artistic and 
truly noble playing of Vitali’s Chaconne for violin, 
accompanied on the organ by Mr. C. W. Perkins. The 
latter also gave for his organ solo Mozart’s great Fantasia in 
F minor in the most brilliant manner possible. The 
vocalist was our local baritone, Mr. John Goss, who sang a 
lugzbrious scena from ‘ Boris Godounov,’ totally unsuitable 
as a concert aria. Madame Gell’s Ladies’ Choir gave a 
number of part-songs, and Miss Joan Willis, an excellent 
violoncellist, played several solos with complete mastery 
over her instrument. Mr. G. H. Manton was a most 
artistic accompanist. 

The sudden and almost tragic death of Dr. G. R. Sinclair, 
on February 7, a few hours after having rehearsed Verdi's 
‘Requiem,’ which was shortly to have been given by the 
Festival Choral Society in connection with the Hallé Band, 
came as a great shock to all who have been connected with 
him. But to none was it more so than to our Festival 
Choral Society, whose conductor he had been since the 
death of De. Swinnerton Heap, upholding the tradition of 
our premier choral Society in a marked degree by his earnest 
and conscientious work and the artisticresults he attained. He 
died, so to speak, in harness in Birmingham. His geniality, 
kindliness, and consideration to the choristers will never be 
forgotten. Some appreciations of the deceased musician 
and an obituary notice will be found at pages 117 and 118. 

The Birmingham Choral and Orchestral Association 
contributed another concert-recital of Benedict’s romantic 
opera, ‘Lily of Killarney.’ The last performance was in 
March, 1914. The tuneful and pathetic airs like ‘ I’m alone’ 
and ‘In my wild mountains,’ and the characteristic chorus 
‘Tally-ho,’ once more strongly appealed to the large 
audience present. Indeed, Mr. Joseph H. Adams conducted 
an excellent all-round performance, choir, orchestra, and 
principals rendering artistic service in every direction. The 
cast of principals included Madame Parkes-Darby, Miss 
Doris M. Holt, Mr. Alban Cohen, Mr. Walter Ottey, 
Mr. Herbert Simmonds, and Mr. Walter Morgan. Of 
special merit was the wonderfully sympathetic delivery of 
the beautiful air ‘ The Colleen Bawn from childhood I have 
known,’ by Mr. Simmonds. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


Considerably more than a half of the 1916-17 series of 
Symphony Concerts have now been given, and there seems 
every likelihood of the interest in these successful proceedings 
being steadily maintained up to the very finish of the season. 
Certainly in point of numbers recent audiences have been 
very satisfactory, and it is safe to assume that these Thursday 
functions constitute one of the soundest propositions in the 
policy of the Winter Gardens. Also, Mr. Dan Godfrey 
knows his public and what to provide for it. | Tchaikovsky, 
for instance, is still a sure draw with an average audience, 
and so, on January 18, a programme entirely made up of the 
works of that composer was presented to a highly appreciative 
assembly. Some excellent playing was heard the following 
week in such diverse compositions as Berlioz’s ‘Carnaval 
Romain’ Overture, Mozart’s (; minor Symphony, and 
portions of the Suite Symphonique constructed out of 
Charpentier’s opera ‘ Louise’ (first time here), this last item 
in particular receiving a most flexible, emotional, and 
polished performance. On other occasions much genuine 
pleasure was derived from the revival of such notable works 
as Borodin’s B minor Symphony, Dvorik’s ‘Carnival’ 











Overture, Glazounov’s sixth Symphony, and, last but not least, 
Beethoven’s example in A major. Compositions previously 
unheard at these concerts have comprised the Overture 
and Introduction to Act 3 from Goldmark’s opera, ‘The 
Cricket on the Hearth,’ two ‘ Ancient Scots Tunes’ set for 
strings by Sir A. C. Mackenzie, and H. Orsmond Anderton’s 
* Spring Idyll.’ 

The solo performers at the Symphony Concerts have been 
Miss Daisy Kennedy, whose reading of the Tchaikovsky 
Violin Concerto was full of individuality and extremely 
artistic ; Miss Ruby Holland, who, although her playing 
revealed many good qualities, did not exhibit sutflicient 
strength for such a work as Scriabin’s Pianoforte Concerto 
(its first performance here); Miss Mary Law, who made a 
conspicuous success in Wieniawski’s Violin Concerto in 
D minor, by reason of her charming and most expressive 
interpretation of the music; Mr. Ioan Lloyd-Powell, who 
surpassed all his former performances at Bournemouth by his 
scholarly and thoughtful playing in Beethoven’s ‘ Emperor’ 
Pianoforte Concerto; and Miss Joan Willis, whose inter- 
pretation of Saint-Saéns’s A minor ’Cello Concerto was 
refined, if a little lacking in authority. 

Owing to the writer's inability to attend the ‘ Monday 
Special ’ Concerts it is impossible to furnish any details of 
this series, but according to all accounts the programmes are 
exactly suited to those who are inclined to be just a little 
overawed by the bigger musical forms as represented in 
symphonies and concertos. 

Outside the Symphony and ‘ Monday Special’ Concerts, 
the most outstanding of the past month’s fixtures have been 
the two concerts organized by Mr. Graham Peel in aid of the 
Officers’ Families Fund. At the first of these an afternoon 
of complete artistic enjoyment was ensured by the engagement 
of Miss Agnes Nicholls and the London String Quartet 
(Messrs. Albert E. Sammons, H. Wynn Reeves, H. Waldo 
Warner, and C. Warwick Evans) ; this was indeed a musical 
treat of the highest order. The other concert brought 
Miss Phyllis Lett, a singer of real worth, and three 
instrumentalists—Miss Constance Pinwell (violin), Mr. 
Arthur Williams (’cello), and Miss Fanny Davies (pianoforte) 
—who combined in some pleasing though not altogether 
well-balanced trio playing. Then, on January 24, M. 
Strockoff, the Russian violinist, paid his first visit to this 
town. He proved himself to be a very refined, clever, and 
finished performer, the only quality that seemed to be missing 
to any extent being that of tone. Lastly, we must not omit 
to record another of those operatic performances—and a very 
tasteful one, too—that have recently been so much to the 
fore here. This was the fairy operetta ‘ Florette’ (by Agnes 
Bartlett), which was produced by a company of able 
performers (chiefly amateur), consisting of the pupils of the 
Bournemouth School of Music (principal, Mrs. Farnell- 
Watson, who conducted the performance), in conjunction 
with vocal and other histrionic helpers. 


BRISTOL. 


The Quintet responsible for the Clifton Chamber Concerts 
was assisted by Mr. Milani on January 29, his services being 
requisitioned for the solo violin passages in Chausson’s 
Concerto in D major. Its striking qualities were inter 
preted with admirable feeling and breadth, and its repetition 
—it was given four seasons ago—was greatly appreciated. 
The four dainty movements of the ‘ Suite sur des Chants 
Bretons,’ by Jean Huré, proved a contrast to the more 
exacting Concerto, and a favourable reception was also 
accorded to Frank Bridge’s (Juartet in G minor. Madame 
Adoiphi(tst violin), Miss Hilda Barr(2nd violin), Mr. Alfred 
Best (viola), and Mr. l’ercy Lewis (violoncello), are to be 
congratulated on their excellent work during the evening. 
The abilities of Mr. Herbert Parsons as pianist are a great 
asset at these concerts. He and Mr. Best (viola) contributed 
a Romance from the Suite in D of B. J. Dale. 

Of the series of organ recitals at St. Mary Redcliff Church, 
that on February 12 was of more than ordinary interest, the 
executant being Mr. Douglas G. A. Fox, a native of Bristol, 
who before joining the Colours was organist at Keble College, 
Oxford. He is a lieutenant in the 4th Gloucestershire 
Regiment, and was home from the trenches on a few days’ 
leave. The programme opened with an admirable interpre 
tation of Rheinberger’s fourteenth Sonata, this being 
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followed by two short pieces by J. S. Bach and a Minuet 
in B minor from Widor’s third Symphony. The rest of the 

rogramme consisted of a Canon in A flat by Schumann, a 
Prelude in E minor by Chopin, Handel’s Overture to 
‘ Athalia,’ and the Bridal March and Finale from Sir Hubert 
Parry’s incidental music to ‘ The Birds’ of Aristophanes. 

At the Victoria Rooms, on February 8, a recital was given 
by Miss Marjorie Sotham (pianoforte) and Mr. Percival 
Hodgson (violin), the former of Birmingham and the latter 
of Bristol. They were associated in an able interpretation 
of César Franck’s Sonata and York Bowen’s Suite in 
D minor. But it was in their individual efforts that the two 
executants were heard to the best advantage, Mr. Hodgson 
playing with fine tone and feeling ‘Chanson-Méditation’ 
(Cottenet), ‘ Caprice Viennois’ (Kreisler), and ‘Tempo di 
Minuetto’ (Pugnani). The Kreisler item, though encored, 
might have been dispensed with, seeing that the composer 
has borne arms against the Allies. The Pugnani item was 
enthusiastically received, and a familiar Serenade by Gabriel 
Pierné added. Miss Sotham won the good opinion of the 
numerous auditors by her artistic treatment of Gabriel 
Grovlez’s Suite ‘ L’Almanach aux Images’ and her brilliant 
performance of the Tausig arrangement of Bach’s Toccata 
and Fugue in D minor, which was encored. 

One of the most attractive events of the musical season is 
the annual Ladies’ Night of the Bristol Royal Orpheus Glee 
Society, the seventy-second of which was given on February 15, 
at the Victoria Rcoms. There was a large gathering, and 
once more under the direction of Mr. George Riseley the 
charm of the unaccompanied male-voice singing exercised its 
spell, with such fine tone, expression, and precision were the 
various compositions performed. Tom Cooke’s favourite 
glee, ‘Strike the lyre,’ once more opened the programme, 
and showed how balanced were the parts. ‘ Breathe soft, ye 
winds’ (J. B. Calkin), and ‘Lo, on yon long resounding 
shore’ (W. Horsley), followed, while further variety was 
found in ‘ Italian Salad’ (Genée). This amusing illustration 
of Italian musical terms was given with commendable humour 
and spirit by the choir and soloist (Mr. Alfred Heather), and 
for once the no-encore rule was relaxed. Horatio Parker’s 
‘The lamp in the West’ proved a great favourite, and on 
the lighter side ‘ Cupid swallowed’ (Sir Charles Santley) and 
‘Bold Turpin ’ (Sir J. F. Bridge) were well received. For 
the first time an instrumental soloist was introduced, and 
Miss Adela Verne’s pianoforte contributions were so well 
received that a return visit will be looked for. As an encore 
to Weber’s ‘ Perpetuum Mobile,’ Miss Verne played a some- 
what remarkable Study for the left-hand by her sister. 

In aid of the Bristol Postmen’s Benevolent and War 
Funds a miscellaneous concert was given at the Victoria 
Rooms on February 16. The artists for the occasion were 
Miss Muriel Weatherhead, Miss Mildred Jones, Mr. Harison 
Cook, Mr. Fred Wilshire (songs at the pianoforte), Miss 
Hilda Barr (violin), Miss Evelyn Pullen (’cello), Miss Nan 
Dove (pianoforte), and the Bristol Glee Singers (Messrs. 
J. Horsell, L. Venn, F. Baber, and A. Parkman). The 
hall was filled to overflowing, and the enthusiasm was such 
that encores were the rule rather than the exception. Mr. 
W. E. Fowler, who assisted as accompanist, arranged the 
programme. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


The London String Quartet paid a visit to Cambridge on 
February 8, and gave the first concert of the term in 
connection with the University Musical Society. These 
players always attract a large number of people, and the size 
of the audience at this concert showed that their popularity is 
fully maintained. The programme consisted of Beethoven’s 
Quartet in F minor (Op. 95), McEwen’s ‘ Biscay’ Quartet, 
and the now familiar one in G minor by Debussy. Owing to 
ill-health Dr. Rootham is not in residence this term, and in 
consequence the Society’s programme has been recast. It is 
hoped that the performance of sacred music in St. John’s 
College Chapel, announced for March 15, may be given in 
the Easter term. 

On February 13 a chamber concert was given in the 
Newnham College Hall in aid of the Cambridge Serbian 
Relief Fund. The players were the Misses Margery and 
Thelma Bentwich (violin and violoncello), Mr. Raymond 
Jeremy (viola), and Dr. Rumschyski, and they contributed 





Brahms’s Pianoforte Trio in B major (Op. 8), Beethoven's 
Trio in C minor for violin, viola, and violoncello (Op. 9, 
No. 3), and Dvordk's Pianoforte ()uartet. 

Mrs. Haydn Inwards gave a pianoforte recital on 
February 14 in the Guildhall of works by J. S. Bach, 
Chopin, Liszt, Brahms, César Franck, and Debussy. 

Dr. Gray is giving his usual fortnightly organ recitals at 
Trinity, and this term precedes them by giving at each 
recital a short lecture on the principal items of the 
programme. These recitals have become quite a feature of 
the musical life of Cambridge, and they give people the 
opportunity of listening to organ works they would not 
normally hear. 

The University Musical Club concerts are held as usual 
every Saturday evening, and the standard of the programmes 
has been kept up despite the paucity of performers. 


DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


Beginning on January 24, at Plymouth, Madame Clara 
Butt and party accomplished a highly successful tour of 
Devon and Cornwall throughout the subsequent ten days, 
visiting Exeter, Torquay, Penzance, St. Austell, Truro, and 
Camborne. The party included Miss Laura Evans-Williams, 
Mr. Gordon Cleather, Miss Helen Cavell (violin), Mr. 
Vivian Langrish and Mr. Harold Craxton (pianoforte), with 
the popular contralto singer. 

On February 14, Madame Kirkby Lunn visited Plymouth 
for the first time, and sang at the annual concert of the 
Plymouth Madrigal Society conducted by Dr. Harold Lake. 
She had a big reception, which was shared by Mr. Robert 
Radford and M. Arthur de Greef (the Belgian pianist). 

A chamber-music matinée in Torquay Pavilion on 
February I was of unusual interest. The string quartet 
consisted of Mrs. Lennox Clayton, Miss Jessie Bowater, 
Miss Ethel Pettit, and Mr. Lennox Clayton, and Mr. Edgar 
Heap collaborated at the pianoforte. Schumann’s Op. 44 
(Quintet and Haydn’s Op. 77, No. 1, Quartet received 
excellent interpretations. The success of the classical pro- 
gramme was so assured that a series of similar matinées has 
been arranged. On the occasion cited, Mr. John Buckley 
sang songs by Handel and Henschel. On February 3, the 
Municipal Orchestra played in the afternoon, and in the 
evening the band of the Reserve Battalion of the London 
Regiment, under Bandmaster Crane, gavea concert of instru- 
mental and vocal music. 

Dr. Rumschisky, the Rassian pianist, played two 
Beethoven Sonatas (Opp. 81 and 31), and pieces by 
Chopin, at Torquay, on February 9, when the Municipal 
Orchestra performed Schumann’s Symphony in E flat and 
Haydn’s in D. Miss Bessie Bingham sang songs by 
Henschel, Coleridge-Taylor, and Tchaikovsky. 

In Barnstaple Parish Church performances were given on 
February 11 and 12 of a sacred Cantata for soli, chorus, and 
organ, on the subject of the Epiphany, for which the music 
was composed by Dr. H. J. Edwards to words written and 
selected by the Rev. Thomas Russell. The work, exalted 
and fervently devotional in spirit, was sung by members of 
the Festival Society and of the church choir; Dr. Edwards 
provided the organ music with his invariably inspired skill, 
and Mr. S. Harper, sen., conducted. The Church was well 
filled with listeners, the singers occupying the chancel. The 
scheme of the Cantata comprised three parts—‘ Prophecy,’ 
‘Journey,’ ‘Adoration ’--and the music, parallel with the 
text, develops power and spiritual enthusiasm to a climax in 
the third part. The episode of the Magi is a centre of 
interest, and the motif of the passage of the star, frequently 
recurring throughout the work, assists this particular 
significance. Its imaginative suggestiveness gives a sense of 
rapture to the Prelude (for organ) to the ‘ Bethlehem’ 
scene, of which it forms the basis. Reverting to the 
second part, we may notice a beautiful chorale, ‘O Thou 


Who dwellest in the light,’ perfect in feeling, and 
effectively sung. The carol opening the third part, 
‘Awake, O Zion,’ cleverly combining the ancient 


mode, was particularly noteworthy in matter and _per- 
formance. A meditative supplement to the scene of the 
Magi was given asa novelty. This was a solo for contralto 
voice, the words of which were extracted from two familiar 
hymns by Mr. Sydney Harper with sense of the fitness of 
things and instinctive sympathy with the context. 
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The general standard of performance was good, though 
unequal, the tenors and basses (Magi and Scribes) sounding 
particularly sonorous in the acoustically well-appointed 
building. The principals were Mrs. Long, Mrs. Fairfax, 
whose beautiful voice strengthened the appeal of the 
* Wondrous honour’ solo, and Messrs. Sydney Harper, sen., 
Sydney Harper, jun., and John Northcote. 

Sullivan’s music to ‘The Tempest’ was played at three 
performances of Shakespeare’s play given at Barnstaple on 
February 14 and 15, by girls of the Grammar School. Miss 
Benson’s orchestra of ten players provided the instrumental 
element. At Chittlehampton, on February 8, the Church 
Choir sang part-songs, and solos were performed by Mrs. 
A. Long, Mr. S. Harper, and Mr. A. Long (vocalists), and 
Miss Seyfert (violin). An effort to raise funds for War 
purposes at Combemartin on February 9, consisted of a 
miscellaneous concert by visitors and residents, at which a 
mixed vocal quartet sang ensemble numbers, violin and 
pianoforte music was provided by Mrs. McBain and the 
Misses Creek, and severai solo vocalists sang. An orchestral 
and vocal concert at Newton Abbot on February 15 was 
conducted by Mr. J. W. Green 

The Wadebridge Male-Voice Quartet made a concert tour 
n the district prior to February 7, for War funds, and 
achieved financial and artistic success. On February 13, 
St. Just Guild performed the war Masque, ‘The Empire’s 
Honour,’ of which the music, illustrative and incidental, was 
conspicuously good. At Lelant, on February 12, members 
of the 251st Co. R.D.C., Hayle, gave a concert of duets, 
quartets, and anthems, under the direction of Mr. Crewes. 

In our February number it should have been stated that 
the performance of ‘ London Cries,’ by Penzance County 
School Boys, was conducted by Mr. Lance Webb. 


DUBLIN. 


At the Royal Dublin Society, chamber music recitals have 
been given by the Brodsky Quartet (on January 29), playing 
Schumann, Op. 41, No. 1, Tchaikovsky, Op. 11, and 
Beethoven, Op. 59, No. 3; Dr. Esposito (on February 5), 
who played Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue, 
Beethoven’s Op. 110, Grieg’s ‘ Ballade,’ and Chopin’s 
Nocturne in B major, Op. 62, Barcarolle and Etude, Op. 25, 
No. 12, besides smaller pieces by Arne and Scarlatti. On 
February 12 the string orchestra, conducted by Dr. Esposito, 
played Handel’s Concerto Grosso in B flat, Bach’s 
‘Brandenburg’ Concerto in G, Grieg’s ‘ Holberg’ Suite, 
and pieces by Scarlatti, Esposito, and Gernsheim. With 
this recital the present series came to a conclusion. 

The Feis Ceoil is announced for the week commencing 
May 7, and will be held in the Mansion House, by kind per- 
mission of the Lord Mayor of Dublin. The adjudicators are 
Mr. Bantock Pierpoint, Mr. H. Wessely, Signor Carlo 
Albanesi, and Mr. Sydney H. Nicholson. Last year’s com- 
petitions were held in the Marlborough Street School buildings 
in July, but the circumstances were very exceptional, and so 
late a date is very unsuitable, as many of the schools close at 
the end of June, and many people are absent from Dublin 
during July and August 

The Joseph O’Mara Opera Company commenced a short 
eason at the Gaiety Theatre on February 19. The visits of 
-his Company are always welcome, its members having many 
iriends in Dublin who appreciate the conscientious work done 
by this operatic combination. 


EDINBURGH. 

The third Harrison Concert was given on January 20, and 
proved of more than usual interest. Duets for two pianofortes 
were contributed by Miss Irene Scharrer and Miss Myra 
Hess. ‘Le Tourbillon,’ by Melan-Gueroult, was most 
interesting. Miss Valerie Valenson, as ’cellist, introduced 
Granville Bantock’s Celtic Poem, ‘The Land of the Ever 
Young.’ The vocalists were Madame Brola, Miss Colville, 
Mr. Ben Davies, and Mr. Bornoff. The latter introduced 
songs by Arensky and Bagrinovsky. 

A recital of Sonatas for Violin and Pianoforte was given 
by Mrs. J. G. Burnett and Mr. Julian Rosetti on January 27. 
The programme consisted of Gabriel Fauré’s seldom-heard 


Competitive Festivals. 


C minor. The audience was keenly appreciative of the 
great beauty of all three works, which received thoughtfyl 
and artistic interpretations. 

An event of considerable importance took place in the 
Music Hall on January 27, when Mr. Scott Skinner, ‘ the 
Strathspey king,’ was presented with his portrait in oils, 
painted by Mr. Young Hunter. The presentation was made 
by Colonel James Cantlie, who referred to Mr. Skinner as 
the successor of Neil Gow and Marshall. Mr. Skinner was 
born in 1843, and his name has been a household word for 
well nigh fifty years. It isimpossible to describe his playing, 
Traditional in the highest and best sense of the word, it 
is also superbly artistic, and one wonders if he is the last of 
a type of native artists whose whole style and expression 
is national, uninfluenced by musical development, yet great 
in itself. To hearisto believe. Mrs. Wauchope of Niddrie, 
widow of the late General Wauchope who was killed in the 
Boer War, unveiled the portrait. 

The Burns anniversary was celebrated as usual. The 
concerts were given on January 26 and 27, under the 
direction of Mr. James C. Lumsden, whose father before 
him conducted these events. Mr. Lumsden has enhanced 
their popularity by securing the best artists in the inter- 
pretation of Scottish song, and amateur and professional 
alike now flock to this feast of Scotch music. 

Prof. Donald Tovey gave his fifth Historical Concert 
on January 31. His programme consisted of the Sonata 
in F, Op. 10, No. Sonata in E minor, Op. 90; 
Thirty-three Variations on a Diabella Waltz, Op. 120; 
Sonata in A flat, Op. 110. It should be mentioned that the 
Professor has from the beginning played all these works 
from memory, with a feeling of intimacy that was simply 
delightful. The sixth and last rehearsal of the series was 
given on February 14, and was preceded by a lecture on 
February 13, which discussed Beethoven’s later styles. The 
programme was Sonata Op. 13, Variations on ‘ La Stessa,’ 
Sonata Op. 28, Fantasia Op. 77, Sonatas Opp. 81 and 11. 

A concert nominally promoted for young people, but 
equally interesting to older folk, was given on February 10. 
Mr. Fuller Maitland gave harpsichord selections, and Miss 
Patupa Kennedy Fraser sang Celtic songs with Celtic harp 
accompaniment. 


>- 
-3 


GLASGOW. 


The Choral and Orchestral Union brought its season to a 
close on January 27, when the programme was sustained by 
the London String (Quartet, the Glasgow Choral Union, 
under Mr. David Stephen, and Mr. Hughes Macklin as solo 
vocalist. The instrumental numbers were Haydn’s (uartet 
in D (Op. 64, No. 5), and Dvordk’s ‘ Nigger’ (Quartet. 
The Choral Union’s selection was a very varied one, which 
included numbers by Montague Smith, Wilbye, Palestrina, 
Handel, and Elgar. An extra concert was given on 
February 3, when the Choral Union gave ‘ Messiah’ under 
the same conditions as on New-Year’s Day, but with a new 
quartet of solo vocalists—Misses Flora Woodman and 
Dilys Jones, and Messrs. Herbert Teale and Norman Allin. 
Musically, the concert was successful, and from the treasurer's 
point of view phenomenally so. 

The annual concert of Miss Boyd Steven’s Choir took 
place on February 14. This Choir is the direct product ot 
the Competitive Festival movement, and is typical of what 
that movement seeks to accomplish in the direction of 
modern choral interpretation. Miss Steven is an expert in 
the technique of choir training, and in addition she possesses 
imagination and musical insight which enable her to secure 
performances of real distinction. This was exemplified ina 
long programme of well-chosen part-songs. Mrs. Kennedy 
Fraser was solo vocalist, and her short explanatory remarks 
before the performance of each of the Hebridean songs she 
sang contributed greatly to the interest of the occasion. 

The concert by the Glasgow Select Choir on February 10 
recalls the musical activities in the city thirty odd years ago, 
when the Choir, then conducted by Mr. Frederic Archer, and 
Mr. Lambeth’s Choir, stood for all that was best in choral 
singing. We have travelled far since those days, and what 
was then remarkable is now a commonplace. It would be 
interesting for the Choir to try its strength at one of the 
Under the present conductor, Mr. 





work, César Franck’s lofty conception, and Grieg’s popular 


Percy Gordon, it should do well. 
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The last of the Harrison Concerts was given on February 16, 
when the Hallé Orchestra played a familiar programme under 
the baton of Mr. Eugéne Goossens, jun. The month’s 
music includes a fortnight’s performances of the Royal Carl 
Rosa Opera Company, beginning on February 19. 


LIVERPOOL. 


Sir Henry Wood conducted an admirable programme at 
the eighth Philharmonic Concert on January 23, which 
included the ‘ Fidelio’ No. 4 Overture, Coleridge-Taylor’s 
strenuous Ballade in A minor, and Elgar’s noble ‘ Enigma’ 
Variations, the interest in which grows on each successive 
hearing. Another draught from the crystal spring was Sir 
Henry’s Orchestral Suite No. 6, of excerpts from Bach’s 
clavier-music, including the ‘Caprice on the departure of a 
beloved brother,’ two Preludes from the ‘ Forty-eight,’ the 
Scherzo from the third Partita, the Gavotte and Musette 
from the sixth English Suite, and the Preludio from the 
third Partita for solo violin. To musicians these more or 
less familiar pieces appealed with fresh delight in their new 
medium, and there could be no question how favourably they 
were received by the general audience. Yet there were 
purists who could and did complain of the transference, 
forgetful that Bach himself has led the way in this direction 
by transcribing or accommodating Vivaldi’s Violin Concertos 
to the organ and harpsichord. They might as well 
complain about the irreverence of Bach’s clavier and organ- 
music being played upon a modern grand pianoforte or 
concert-organ. The conclusion is that Sir Henry Wood has 
again done notable service in his orchestral transcription of 
Bach the ancient master as well as of Moussorgsky the modern. 
The ‘Rhapsodie Espagnole’ by Ravel is strong meat, 
impossible to describe in a line or two. Suffice it to say it 
created no definite desire to hear it again. That fine singer, 
Madame Kirkby Lunn, sang ‘Che faro’ and songs by 
MacDowell and Quilter with great acceptance, and the 
Berlioz Chorus ‘Ophelia’ for female voices and orchestra 
was interesting, and effectively performed. 

Sir Frederic Cowen received a flattering reception on 
appearing as ‘guest-conductor’ of the ninth Philharmonic 
Concert on February 6. His long association with the 
Society, 1896-1913, assured him of a welcome to the 
rostrum, and the performance he conducted of the C minor 
Symphony was in keeping with the best traditions of the 
Society, and of his own reputation as an interpreter of 
Beethoven’s great music. The programme was otherwise of 
conventional order, containing Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Marche Slave,’ 
which is heroic, theatrical, and trivial by turns, the Gluck- 
Mottl ‘Suite de Ballet,’ and Grainger’s ‘Shepherd’s Hey.’ 
In her violoncello solos Madame Guilhermina Suggia showed 
great executive skill and an accurate, if delicate, tone in 
Boéllmann’s ‘ Variations,’ and also in Schumann’s uninterest- 
ing Violoncello Concerto ; and the vocalist, Madame Licette, 
sang brilliantly in the well-worn ‘Ah! fors’ é lui,’ and 
with appropriate feeling in Charpentier’s ‘ Depuis la jour.’ 

Mr. Joseph Holbrooke has made a_highly-favourable 
impression at his series of six chamber concerts, which 
commenced at the beautiful Crane Hall on January 22, and 
his powers as a composer and also as a pianist, especially in 
interpreting his own music, have been exhibited in various 
chamber works which bear the unmistakable stamp of 
original force and distinct individuality. Examples of these 
qualities, which include a noticeable avoidance of the 
commonplace and conventional, carried perhaps occasionally 
to the verge of eccentricity, were offered in the ‘Sonata 
Romantic’ for violin and pianoforte, in the Pianoforte Quintet 
in G minor, with its whimsical ‘ Valse Diabolique’ and 
vigorous Finale, and also in the Pianoforte * Etudes,’ 
‘Valse Romaneske,’ and ‘ Scéne Bacchanale.’ 

These pieces, remarkable for their wealth of ideas and 
varying moods, are interspersed with moments of real beauty 
as well as pure fantasy. Mr. Holbrooke showed a generous 
mind in offering examples of notable music by other native 
composers in Swinstead’s Preludes in F sharp minor and in C, 
and Speaight’s delightful Shakespearian String Quartets, 
‘Cobweb,’ ‘ Moth,’ ‘ Mustard-seed,’ ‘Queen Mab sleeps,’ 
‘ Titania,’ and ‘ Puck.’ They were beautifully played by the 
John Saunders String Quartet. 





At the third concert of the Rodewald Concert Society, 
on January 29, Mr. R. J. Forbes as pianist joined the 
Catterall String Quartet in a splendid performance of César 
Franck’s Pianoforte (Juintet, and no less satisfactory was the 
strongly rhythmic Pianoforte Quartet by Fauré, one of the 
finest modern works in this medium. Mr. Arthur Catterall 
and Mr. Forbes also played the Delius Sonata for violin and 
pianoforte, music of the ‘atmospheric’ order, which on a 
first hearing conveys no message whatever. 

Two attractive programmes drew large audiences to the 
Symphony Orchestra Concerts in the Philharmonic Hall. 
On January 20, the one and only Pachmann played exquisitely 
with the orchestra in Chopin’s Andante Spianato and 
Polonaise Brillante, and in other detached solos he demon- 
strated his incomparable delicacy of touchand toneand revealed 
his usual irresistible drollery. Schubert’s B minor Symphony, 
Glazounov’s acceptable ‘ Paraphrase on the Hymns of the 
Allies,’ and Tchaikovsky’s ‘Casse Noisette’ Suite gave Mr. 
Akeroyd and his fine orchestra plenty of opportunity. On 
February 3, Beethoven’s seldom-heard Symphony No. 4, 
and a most attractive ‘Festivo’ from the ‘Scénes 
Historiques’ (Sibelius), were the chief orchestral items, and 
Mr. Albert Sammons gave a masterly performance of the 
solo part in the Saint-Saéns Violin Concerto No. 3, in 
B minor. The vocalist was Miss Ida Kidder, an accomplished 
singer who revived with singular charm the Sullivan song 
‘ Birds in the night.’ Excellent pianoforte accompaniments 
were played by Mr. T. Nevison. 

In the Shakespeare Theatre the Harrison-Frewin Opera 
Company gave on January 25 a first performance in the 
provinces of the French composer Edmond Missa’s opéra- 
comique, ‘Muguette,’ based upon Ouida’s famous ‘ Two 
Little Wooden Shoes.’ The principal parts were sustained 
by Miss Nora D’Angel, Miss Beatrice Waycott, Mr. Walter 
Hyde, and Mr. Llewys James. The music, while generally 
melodious, possesses few indications of dramatic power. 
Another revival was that of Puccini’s ‘La Boheme,’ on 
February 16. Owing to the success which has attended 
the Company’s visit, the season is to be extended hy four 
or possibly six weeks. 

Mr. Alfred Hollins gave an organ recital in the 
Congregational Church, Waterloo, on February 6. On 
the handbills was made the significant announcement, 
‘Full moon,’ so that probably no one ‘fell at Waterloo’ on 
that evening. Other recent happenings include a most 
helpful lecture by Mr. W. S. Woods on ‘The use of 
Tonic Sol-fa in teaching Staff Notation,’ given in the 
Rushworth Hall on January 20, and in the same convenient 
locale, on February 5, Mr. Albert Orton addressed the local 
Organists and Choirmasters’ Association on ‘ Organ 
Accompaniments.’ Mrs, Clifford Beckett, authoress of 
‘Shanties and Forebitters,’ gave one of the Corporation 
Free Lectures in the Picton Hall on February 6, on a congenial 
subject, ‘Songs of the Sea,’ and Mr. Frederic Dawson, a 
welcome visitor, on February 17 addressed the Music 


Teachers’ Association in the Rushworth Hall on ‘Some 
Principles of Interpretation.’ 
MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT. 


This month’s chronicle must commence with mention of 
the extensive operations of the Committee for Music in War- 
time. The Tuesday noon-tide concerts score is approaching 
the seventies. The audiences are always large, and very 
large if any choral music is to be heard. A reasonably 
severe censorship of programmes has with some insignificant 
exceptions prevented the introduction of any meretricious 
music, and steady persistence in the policy of gradually raising 
the standard both of performers and music must before long 
react powerfully on the critical sense of the audiences. The 
day is not far distant when the lunch-hour will be systematically 
used for the rational study of chamber-music. The com- 
mittee includes some practical go-ahead, musical business 
men, and may be congratulated on its work to date. 

In addition to these duties, and the arduous daily tasks of 
Cathedral organist and choir-trainer, Mr. S. H. Nicholson 
has thrown himself heartily into the organization of Con- 
valescent Hospital concerts, and during the winter has 
arranged an average of sixty such per week. Only those 
who have tried this sort of task can adequately appreciate 
the industry involved,—but where can you find such 
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appreciative audience as these men back from the trenches, | climax that might challenge comparison with the sublimiy§ St! 
and their attendant nurses? And honourable service ever|of the opening of ‘Zarathustra.’ In all this, as in the Me 
brings its own reward. tenderly lyrical nature of the closing portion of the Symphony, Fe 

Adequate record of chamber-music in the Manchester | the listener felt the spontaneity and veracity of the work; Be: 
district has fallen into arrears lately, but the Brodsky and | was sheer inspiration, but in looking back on the performang§  S0l 
Catterall Quartets, the Bowdon Concerts, the Gentlemen’s| these impressions are obscured by the recollection of ; Tri 
Society, the Forbes-Catterall sonata recitals, and the Edward | reiteration by trumpets of a snatch of the ‘ Pibroch of Dong M« 
Isaacs pianoforte recitals, all pursue their several courses | Dhu,’ which was maintained with such insistence as to cauy§ Pia 
with more than the customary progressive spirit. Delius’s | acute mental distress. The ‘Battle’ section in ‘Heldenleben'f an 
‘ Legende’ is almost a household word now, and the Sonata | is as truly appalling as is a Verestchagin war-painting, buf Me 
too has been frequently heard. Mr. R. J. Forbes, with | hideous as is that cacophony, it does seem to have root ip Mc 
Messrs. Walter, Hatton, and J. C. Hock, have thrice played | a definite idea; yet no such explanation would appear to A 
that batiling Sonata for ‘cello and pianoforte by Debussy. | justify Bantock in dinning this Pibroch-call into our ean} post 
Audiences no less than performers will have to study hard and | until one was ready to rush from the building. Where wasit § peest 
long ere this work yields up its secrets, but illumination | emotional basis? What was meant to be its illustrative 
will surely come soon. Brodsky and Catterall would| purpose? Many of Bantock’s admirers have found thei 
appear to have embarked deliberately on a policy of | minds crooked into such notes of interrogation. Is it that 
introducing the Tuesday and Friday noon-tide audiences to} the use of some of this Scotch folk-melody attracted him A 
violin concertos, with Mr. Forbes at the pianoforte. I am | without inspiring, and would not the work have had greater CI 
inclined to place such propagandist work amongst the most | cumulative power had it been more personal and les — °° 
important influences now operating at Manchester. The} derivative in its thematic material? Probably only a Shef 
purist may object, but the practical educationist knows quite | authorised analysis would illuminate some of these points. “8 
well that a decent proportion of an audience which has} The Verdi ‘Requiem’ was sung on February 7, unde |” i 
heard, say, the Elgar Concerto in that way, will take the | Sir Thomas Beecham’s direction, with an operatic quartet pines 
earliest opportunity of attending an orchestral concert when | of soloists which the work demands but does not always her 
it figures in the programme. The same would be true of| receive. On this occasion the singers were Misse thing 
Bach’s Concerto for two violins, so finely played by | Perceval Allen and Edna Thornton, Messrs. Webster Milla 5 
Messrs. Catterall and Bridge. and Foster Richardson. English choralists when singing in § | ji 

In the domain of orchestral music many causes have | Latin do not as a rule convey the impression that they full Fe . 
occasioned departures from the advertised programme | grasp the significance of the text. The performance was an fies 
of events, and fresh zest is given to the musical appetite as | exception to the general rule, for it was stronger on its from 
we open our morning papers to see the latest operations of | poetic side than in its more technical aspects. “ lo 
what we jocularly term the ‘substitution board,’ but] Goossen’s handling of Debussy’s ‘ Blessed Damozel' (on - 
Mr. Aikman Forsyth rises superior to all difficulties} February 15) was most sympathetic, and the small choir of aa 
occasioned by illness, distance, submarine menace, naval | twenty or twenty-five ladies fitted better into the scheme triki 
and military duties, and we are learning, as never before, the | than on a previous occasion in November, 1915; but the — 
practically unlimited extent of native riches. No matter if] soloists in this instance did not attain the ideal presentation ve 
Paderewski, Mlynarski, or Rénée Chemet find it impossible | of a former and unforgettable performance, and quite oe ol 
to visit us, there are others—and such an experience was ours | possibly Manchester will never again experience thos Bthe 
on January 25, when instead of Paderewski we had Glinka’s | exquisite sensations compounded of poet, musician, and ones 
‘ A Life for the Czar’ (with some cuts) sung in English, and | personality. nicht 
not heard here since July, 1888, when Edward Garcia’s The 
Moscow Operatic Company performed it. None but Russian . , : _ ‘ 
bass choralists will oon get the finest efiects in that opening NOTTINGHAM AND DISTRICT. . 
chorus, and when the opera is done here in April it should} The annual musical Festival at the Congregational Church, Sheff 
have a much heavier-toned choir. As a performance most | Hucknall, took place on January 28. The music selected the C 
people enjoyed it without being enthusiastic. Miss Mignon | included Te Deum in B flat (Stanford), ‘ King All glorious Fant 
Nevada has quite exceptional gifts for the part of Antonida. | (Barnby), ‘ The Lord hath done great things ’ (John E. West), ‘Path 
The Manchester Operatic Chorus, trained by Mr. W. A. | and ‘ By Babylon’s Wave’ (Gounod). The orchestra also Me. 
Lomas, was alert and tolerably efficient, but not numerous] gave Schubert’s ‘Unfinished Symphony,’ and Walford “a 
enough to compete with the heavy brass-wind ; the period of | Davies’s ‘Solemn Melody.’ The organist was Mr. C. E. of hi 
preparation had been much curtailed by the detention of | Blyton Dobson, and Mr. J. Munks conducted. sscite 
the scores in London for a performance prior to Christmas. | The Bingham Choral Society gave its twentieth annual Sen 
Probably the operatic performance will make a more instant | concert on February 7, when Gaul’s ‘ Joan of Arc’ received Topi 
appeal to the general public than, say, ‘ Boris Godounov,’ | a successful performance. The soloists, who were also heard ~ 
but I doubt if the instructed musical public will pass so] in a miscellaneous selection, were Miss Lilian Clayton, Mr. Mi 
favourable a verdict. Franklin Pearson, and Mr. A. Farnsworth. Mr. Pilling Dale 

So far from the enforced policy of substitution having | conducted, and Mr. C. Doncaster was responsible for the the § 
proved a disservice to the Manchester public, it has produced | accompaniments. At the Albert Hall organ recital on speci 
one very positive gain in almost forcing on our attention| February 4, Mr. Bernard Johnson played Bach’s Fugue in an 
the uncommonly rare combination of talents of Eugéne| B minor, and in co-operation with Miss Emily Roseblade at ; 
Goossens (jun.). In a recent article I commented on this} the pianoforte, he was heard in pieces by Debussy and 
young conductor's willingness to step into the breach at the | Arensky, as well as in Guilmant’s Scherzo Capriccioso for 
last moment, and carry through a programme of exceptional | pianoforte and organ. Mr. Johnson’s Pianoforte Suite, ‘A 
difficulty. On February 1 and 15 he filled the gaps caused | deserted waterway’ was another item admirably interpreted L 
by Mlynarski's absence and Sir Thomas Beecham’s illness, | by Miss Roseblade. The Chamber Concert week at the as 
carrying through the advertised schemes, that of the former | Albert Hall was held from February 5 to February 9. For ite 
date including new works by the Spaniard, Turina, and a| this effort at popularising chamber music, Mr. Bernard 1 
march by Chabrier, not to mention Bantock’s ‘ Hebridean’ | Johnson is solely responsible, and the ‘ week’ included five he 
Symphony, hitherto only conducted by Mlynarski. Goossens | afternoon and five evening performances. The programmes Led 
was quite obviously master of the situation, so that the | announced are subjoined : aa : shoul 
performance had unusual fluency and point. Many years ago, Monday, February 5: Pianoforte Quintet in F minor, is th 
at a Gloucester Festival, the late Arthur Johnstone of this César Franck ; String Quartet in C minor, Op. 18, No. se 
city said to the writer, ‘ Bantock is almost Berlioz-like in the | ° 4, Beethoven (Mr. F. Mountney, Mr. W. Whitehead, whe 
vastness of his conceptions, I sometimes wonder whether} Mrs. Marshall, Mr. E. Thorpe, with Miss Cantelo at ‘ome 
his ideas can be compassed,’—and the memory of this| the pianoforte). Tuesday, February 6: Variation and —y 
utterance came back to me as I listened to Goossens’s reading. | Fugue on Russian Folk-Song, Knorr ; Concerto in ia th 
The suggestive power of the opening gripped me as no sea-| flat for two pianofortes and orchestra (organ), Mozart his 
music ever before did—so elemental, so vast, the tireless} (the Misses Irene and Una Truman, and Mr. B. Rims 
heaving of mighty waters, all revealed with overwhelming} Johnson). Wednesday, February 7: Clarinet Quintet » e 
imaginative force. And a little later there was an impressive| in B minor, Brahms ; Fantasie in F minor, Frank Bridge ; 
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String Quartet in F, Dvorak (same performers as on 
Monday, along with Mr. Boak, clarinet). Thursday, 
February 8: Pianoforte solos—‘ Waldstein Sonata,’ 
Beethoven, ‘ Variations Serieuses,’ Mendelssohn ; organ 
solo, Prelude and Fugue in B minor, Bach ; Pianoforte 
Trio in D minor, Schumann (Miss Cantelo, and Messrs. 
Mountney, Thorpe, andJohnson). Friday, February 9 : 
Pianoforte (Quartet in C minor, Brahms ; Suite for Violin 
and Pianoforte, York Bowen; Trio in D minor, 
Mendelssohn (Miss Alice Hogg, Mrs. Marshall, Messrs. 
Mountney and Thorpe). 


A performance of ‘Messiah’ in aid of St. Dunstan’s 
Hostel for blind soldiers and sailors at the Wesleyan Chapel, 
Beeston, was given on February Io. 


SHEFFIELD AND DISTRICT. 


A series of weekly concerts named ‘ Thursday Three 
Clocks,’ organized by the Misses Foxon, are in some 
measure compensating for the small supply of music at 
Sheffield. A feature of the programmes is the preponderance 
of unfamiliar music, and this, along with the attention given 
to interesting chamber music, lends constant freshness to the 
concerts despite their frequency. Among the more notable 
things heard at ithe February concerts have been Gade’s 
agreeable Trio, Op. 42, played with brilliance and unanimity 
by Master Stanley Kaye (pianoforte), Mr. Allan Smith 
(violin), and Miss Dorothy Bingham (’cello) ; Hurlstone’s 
‘Four English Sketches,’ sympathetically played by 
Miss Effie Wood and Mr. Allan Smith ; two movements 


fom Chopin’s. Sonata, Op. 65, pianoforte and 
‘cello, of which Misses Edith and Dorothy Bingham 
gave a well-studied interpretation Some songs by 


Jamefelt—‘ Star of Fate’ and ‘ Farewell’—which are of 
striking originality and depth of feeling, were expressively 
sung by Miss Blanche Napier. Mention may also be made 
of a scholarly performance of Brahms’s Sonata in D minor, 
for violin and pianoforte, by Miss Sarah Fennings and Miss 
Ethel Cook. Among many interesting songs heard at these 
concerts should be recorded Rachmaninov’s ‘ In the silent 
night,’ Dorothy Blunt’s ‘Hymn to Pushan,’ Walthew’s 
‘The splendour falls,’ and Bantock’s ‘ Bridal Song’ (from 
the ‘Sappho’ set). 

Mr. Herbert Ellingford made his first appearance in 
Sheffield as a solo organist, giving a well-attended recital at 
the Cathedral Church. A varied programme included Liszt's 
Fantasia on the name BAC H, the Finale to Tchaikovsky’s 
‘Pathetic’ Symphony, and Wagner’s ‘ Ride of the Valkyries.’ 
Mr. Wolstenholme has also during the month been heard as 
4 recitalist on the organ in the Albert Hall, playing several 
of his own graceful compositions. Another attractive organ 
recital was that given at St. Mary’s Church by Mr. C. E. J. 
Hornsby. In his programme were a Sonata in D minor by 
Topfer, Bach’s Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, and two 
movements from Borowski’s first Sonata. 

Miss Fanny Davies and Mr. Albert Sammons, Miss Louise 
Dale and Mr. Boris Bornoff, were the chief performers at 
the fourth Sheffield Subscription Concert. Mr. Sammons 
specialised in antique music, of which he is so illuminating 
an exponent, and Miss Davies in Beethoven. 


YORKSHIRE. 
LEEDS. 


Leeds enjoyed what one writer designated ‘the concert of 
the season’ on February 13, when the Hallé Orchestra, 
under Mr. Goossens, jun., appeared in an excellent 
programme at one of the Philharmonic Society’s concerts. 
It is a significant comment on the state of music at 
Leeds that such a concert, first-rate though it was, 
should be thus singled out ; but when we remember that it 
isthe only orchestral concert by an orchestra of the highest 
tank which Leeds will have during the present season, 
whereas Manchester has twenty such, the contrast is eloquent 
tnough. Mr. Catterall’s masterly interpretation of the solo 
part in Brahms’s Violin Concerto was the outstanding thing 
in the concert, and by it he proved—if proof were necessary 
~his right to rank among our very greatest native violinists. 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s romantic ‘ Scheherazade,’ which realises 
% admirably the Orientalisms of the ‘Arabian Nights’ 





WIiIiAA 





Entertainments,’ was the other important thing in the 
programme ; but though it was well-played, it was received 
with no more than the tepid enthusiasm which is rather 
characteristic of Leeds. 

At the Leeds Bohemian Chamber Concert, on January 24, 
Mr. Cohen’s String Quartet was heard in works by 
Schubert (D minor), Tchaikovsky (in D, Op. 11), and 
Walford Davies,—the charming ‘ Peter Pan’ ()uartet. At 
these concerts, on the other hand, there is always a warm 
enthusiasm, since the audience consists not of the élite of 
society but of the élite of musical people, who go, not because 
it is fashionable or because they will enjoy the sensation 
provided by brilliant virtuosi, but solely and entirely because 
they want to enjoy the music. A similar function should be 
supplied by some Sonata Recitals, instituted by Mr. Cohen, 
the first of which was on January 26, when with Prof. Rogers, 
an exceptionally efficient amateur pianist, he played Violin 
Sonatas by Bach and Schumann, with shorter pieces by 
Catoire and Medtner. At the second recital Mr. Percy 
Richardson was the pianist, and the programme consisted of 
Sonatas by Beethoven (/of the ‘ Kreutzer,’ but the Sonata 
in C, Op. 96), Medtner (in B minor), and Fauré (in A). 

At Miss Edith Robinson’s Mid-day Conccrt, on January 23, 
her quartet of ladies, with Mr. H. Mortimer as clarineitist, 
played Mozart’s Clarinet Quintet with refinement and finish 
At another of the series, on February 6, Mr. and Mrs. 
Rawdon Briggs played Bach’s Concerto in D minor for two 
violins, and one of Spohr’s effective duets. These concerts 
have not as yet met with the support they would seem 
entitled to, possibly because they necessarily shorten the 
time allowed for lunch ; but it is intended to set them on a 
firmer financial basis, and one hopes the endeavour may 
prove successful. 

At the Saturday Orchestral Concert on January 27, one of 
a series which is proving popular in the best sense of the 
word, Gilson’s Symphony—or Symphonic-Poem—‘ La Mer,’ 
was introduced to Leeds, as was Vaughan Williams’s first 
‘Norfolk Rhapsody.’ The performance of the former was 
hardly adequate in some details, and showed the necessity 
for fuller rehearsal ; but the work, regarded as a series of 
orchestral tone-pictures, seems effective, if not of the highest 
order, and the handling of the orchestra was certainly very 
able. The ‘Norfolk Rhapsody’ was most enjoyable, and 
César Franck's ‘ Les Djinns,’ with Miss Kathleen Frise-Smith 
as solo pianist, and Mr. Frank Mullings’s interesting vocal 
solos, were features of a programme which was, if anything, 
almost too rich. Mr. Fricker conducted. At the Leeds 
University a recital was given on February 6 by Mr. 
Herbert Johnson, who played a very interesting series of 
pianoforte pieces, including Schumann’s G minor Sonata 
and a transcription of Bach’s Organ Toccata in D minor, in 
really brilliant style. Mr. Hoggett, who teaches music at 
the University, is giving a series of lecture-recitals on 
Beethoven’s Sonatas, and began on January 30 with an 
exposition of the Sonatina in G (Op. 79), the clear lines of 
which served well for the purpose of analysis. An event of 
more than common importance was the visit of Mr. Alfred 
Mallinson to his native town, where, with the co-operation 
of his wife as vocalist, he gave, on February 7 and 9, recitals 
of his own songs, and manifested the extraordinary gift he 
possesses of imparting vivid expression to verses of the most 
varied sentiment and type. His pianoforte parts—‘ accom- 
paniments’ is hardly the word—are wonderfully suggestive, 
and he never fails to call up the required atmosphere, 
especially when he plays them himself with such exceptional 
subtlety and power. 


BRADFORD. 

At the Bradford Subscription Concert, on February 2, the 
Hallé Orchestra, under Mr. Goossens—who seems to have a 
retaining fee as its permanent deputy-conductor,—introduced 
Granville Bantock’s ‘ Hebrides’ Symphony to Yorkshire 
It impressed one as being a remarkably vivid piece of lands- 
scape painting in music, full of character. In a ‘Battle 
Scene’ the composer rivals Richard Strauss in his endeavour 
to produce musical ‘ frightfulness.’ The three trumpets in 
rapid succession blare out a phrase for so many bars that the 
effect ceases for most hearers to be impressive, and the music 
emerges from suggestiveness into a realism which is hardly 
within the bounds of art. But the work as a whole has 
feeling as well as power. Delius’s very beautiful and effective 
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Pianoforte Concerto had a sympathetic interpreter in Mr. 
William Murdoch, and an interesting example of contem- 
porary Spanish music—of which we know so little—was 
afforded in Turina’s brilliant work ‘ La Procession du Rocio.’ 

At the Bradford Free Chamber Concert on January 29, 
Mr. Midgley and some local musicians played Gretchaninov’s 
Pianoforte Trio in C minor, and John Ireland’s exceedingly 
able and interesting ‘ Phantasie’ Trio in A minor. Miss 
Edith Houlden was the vocalist. On February 13 the 
programme was of exceptional interest, including Stanford’s 
Pianoforte Quintet in D minor, a work now about thirty 
years old, but fresh, brilliant, admirably put together, and 
altogether masterly. Arensky’s Quintet in D is a work of 
extreme brilliance, and taxed the players’ virtuosity severely, 
but both were played with remarkable force and vitality. 
Miss Clara Baxandall, a local contralto, made a most 
favourable impression by her good voice and unaffected 
style. The Festival Choral Society, of which Mr. Fricker is 
conductor, gave, on February 16, Vaughan Williams’s ‘Sea 
Symphony,’ Debussy’s ‘ Blessed Damozel,’ and Stanford's 
‘Songs of the Fleet,” Miss Mabel Manson, Miss Nellie 
Judson, and Mr. Campbell MacInnes being the vocalists. 
The Debussy number met with a particularly sympathetic 
performance. 

On the following day Mr. V. 
Bradford Permanent Orchestra’s 
attractive programme of which 
Symphony was the chief feature. 
forward performance, but Mottl’s Orchestral Suite from 
Grétry’s ‘Cephale et Procris’ and Saint-Saéns’s ‘* Rouet 
d’Omphale’ received more effective treatment. Miss Ada 
Forrest was the vocalist. 


V. Akeroyd conducted the 
concert, and gave an 
Tchaikovsky’s fourth 
It met with a straight- 


OTHER TOWNS. 


Mr. Frederick Dawson gave another of his pianoforte 
recitals on behalf of the Leeds ‘ Music in War-time’ fund at 
Wakefield on February 9, and played a long and varied 
series of pieces, the most notable of which were the 
Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue of Bach, the ‘ Appassionata’ 
Sonata, and some pieces from the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book, 
one being Byrd’s remarkable and poetical Fantasia, ‘ The 
Bells,’ which sounds so well on a modern grand that it 
might have been intended for it. On Sunday, February t1, 
Dr. Bairstow conducted a performance of ‘ Elijah’ in York 
Cathedral, which would seem to be the only building 
remaining in the City suitable for such an event. The 
congregation was reckoned at about four thousand, and 
though such computations are necessarily rough, this may 
give some idea of the magnitude of the nave, where the 
performance took place. The principals were Miss Elsie 
Suddaby, Miss Marion Eadie-Reid, Mr. David Ellis, and 
Mr. William Hayle. 

At Huddersfield, on February 16, at one of the Ladies’ 
Chamber Concerts, Pianoforte (Juintets by Brahms (Op. 26), 
Dohnanyi (Op. 1), and Dunhill’s Phantasy Pianoforte Trio, 
were played by Miss Beanland, Mrs. Hull, Miss Temperton, 
and Mys. Vanner. Gunner A. Newton was the vocalist. 


CANNING Town (London, E.)—The Stratford Grove 
Union performed ‘ Hiawatha’ on February 8, under Mr. 
Ernest Coward. 


GLASTONBURY.—The Literary and Dramatic Society 
produced two short plays with incidental music on January 
24. One was a fairy sketch, * Paddy Pools,’ by Miles 
Malleson, the music to which was supplied by Adela 
Maddison. The other play, ‘ Land of heart’s desire,’ was 
by William Butler Yeats, and the music by Rutland 
Boughton. Local report speaks highly of both productions. 


ILrorD.—The Metropolitan Academy of Music, whose 
headquarters are in the far East of London, gave successful 
performances of Gilbert and Sullivan’s ‘ Iolanthe’ on January 
27 and February 3. Mr. Henry Riding conducted. © 


LouGHTON.—A large audience was attracted to a 
performance of Edward German’s ‘ Princess of Kensington’ 
on February 5, under Mr. Henry Riding. 





a 
_WARRINGTON.—Under Mr. Frank H. Crossley’s ahi} 
direction the Warrington Musical Society has been 
together, in spite of present difficulties, and at its concert, 
the Parr Hall on February 10, the full choir was effective) 
heard in various part-songs. Violin solos were contribute 
by Mr. J. I. Matthews, who also led the orchestra, ayj 
Mr. Fraser Gange sang with appropriate spirit in Stanford; 
stirring ‘ Songs of the Fleet.’ 


SS 


Miscellaneous. 


It is not generally known that the late Duke of Norfolk 
Earl Marshal of England, was not only a generous patron ¢ 
music but was a good amateur musician. He composed; 
few good hymn-tunes, and was chief editor—with \ 
Charles F. Gatty—of the ‘ Arundel Hymns,’ the best Rome 
Catholic hymnal yet published. Between the years 1897 a 
1904 the ‘ Arundel Hymns’ were issued in parts, and the who 
work was published in 1905 by Boosey & Co., prefaced by; 
letter of Pope Leo XIII. to the Duke of Norfolk. The lx 
Duke was also responsible for the production of ‘ Arunég 
Masses,’ including Byrd’s Mass for three voices (edited ly 
Mr. Barclay Squire), and Dumont’s ‘ Missa de Angelis,’ 


— 


r 


SCA’ 





It was a graceful tribute on the part of the Irish Folk-Soy 
Society of London,.to present a Gold Challenge Medal 
the Feis Ceoil to the memory of the late Mrs. Milligan Fo, 
for the forthcoming Festival in Dublin, in May. This medi 
is to be called ‘ The Milligan Fox Memorial Medal,’ and Wi 
be awarded for the best collection of six unpublished Ins 
folk-tunes, three of which must be folk-songs with words. 

Mr. Albert Sammons, Mr. William Murdoch, a 
Mr. Percy Pitt, who kindly consented to act as judgesa 
the Music Prize Competition arranged by the Committ 
of a Fund for assisting Musicians in War-time, have awarded 
the prize of 40 guineas for a Violin and Pianoforte Sonatay 
the composition sent in by Mr. John Ireland. 
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Words only, with Hymn Tunes, 2d. ; Tonic Sol-fa, 2d. Liverpe 
Words, complete, ros. per roo ; Words of Hymns, 5s. per roo. | Manch. 
it edison , OLIVET TO CALVARY | Jc: 

THE DARKEST HOUR , roNt saonvs [alter 
Lf 4 TENOR AND BARITONE SOLI AND CHORUS and origin 

FOR INTERSPERSED WITH HYMNS TO BE SUNG B\ Chester 

SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BARITONE SOLI THE CONGREGATION Toane 
AND CHORUS THE WORDS SELECTED AND WRITTEN BY really bea 


WITH hyp LD Vy Journa. 
HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY THE CONGREGATION SHAPCOTT WENSLEY mritten we 
THE MUSIC BY 


HAROLD MOORE. j. H. BAURDES. 
rice One Shilling and Sixpence. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. Paper boards, 2s. 6:1. Tonic Sol-fa, gd. Words only, ros. perm f 
f String Parts, 11s. Wind Parts, 13s. 6d. Full Score, MS. and Pa 


Pap 


Paper boards, 2s. 6d. ; Tonic Sol-fa, gd. 
Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. String Parts, 6s. 6d. 


Wind Parts and Ful Se re, MS. AT THE FOOT OF THE CROS 
THE CROSS OF CHRIST (STABAT MATER) 


; pees 0 gene ett FOR SOLI, CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
WORDS SELECTED FROM THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, INTERSPERSED 
WITH APPROPRIATE HYMNS, BY COMPOSED BY * 
W. MAURICE ADAMS ANTON DVORAK. 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY (Op. 58.) HYMNS 


i HOM AS A D AM S Tue ENGLIsH ADAPTATION BY FRED. J. W. CROWE. 


_ ol Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
Price One Shilling. Tonic Sol-fa, rs. 6d. Words only, 5s. per 100. Vocal Parts, 9d. @§ Organi: 
Tonic Sol-fa Edition, 6d. Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. String Parts, 10s. Wind Parts, &c., 20s. Full Score (Latin words), 49 Staff N 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 
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Music for Lent and Easter 
EDWARD BUNNETT, Mus. D. Cantas. 
SERVICES. 


Te Deum in F. Chant Form ... . 3d. 
enedicite in F 2d. 
Benedictus and Jubilate in F 3d. 


Magnificat and Nunc Dimittisin FE .. te on: ae 


NOVELLO’S 
Sunday School Anniversary Music 


ANTHEMS. 
*Sun of my Soul ° J. H. Apams 
tThine for ever “H. Ecuior Burton 
tI love to hear the story . ‘ ve Myues B. Foster 
tLord, Thy children guide and } keep oe oe -. J. H. Maunpgr 
tHosanna we sing . ee os Joun E, Wasr 





Stars, that on your wondrous way 
The day is past and over ve 
God will take care of you .. 


oe . JosePx BARNBY 
. Frances R. HAverGat 





). 9 ” ” Tonic Sol-fa — 
— For Six Voices. Two Solo Voices and Price Threepence each. 
7 Chorus wee . . P 2. & . 
| Full Score, The Story of the ian pe t Tonic Sol-fa, price 14d. each. * Tonic Sol-fa, price 2d, 
Communion Service in E 6d. 
r > 
= ee 7 ™ 
AR\ ar HYMNS AND TUNES. 
en Le an N Set I 
Lead me in Thy truth (Lent) ... ‘a = <i o . 
, ar : Eas d 1. Come, children, on and forward .. Georce C. MarTIN 
[ANN If we believe. (Easter) 4c. 2. For the freshness of the morning .. Lady Evan-SmitH 
Tonic Sol-fa F 14d. | 3- Llove to hear the story ee FREepDeRIC CLay 
_ a es - 4. Come, O come : in pious lays .. J. STAINER 
The Good Shepherd (Easter) ... , sa a 5. Thine for ever ! God of Love -. W.C. Harvey 
— “eT * 6. Jesu, Whom Thy children love H. Ex.iot Butron 
Tonic Sol-fa,¢ Christ our Passover vr] an = _ + 3d. 7. Sweetly o'er the meadows fair . FLA. LINOR 
8. Would you gain the best in life J. May 
ae = seat iain Eile g. On our way rejoicing WALTER B. Giveert 
‘OU 5 I a: Novt axD Company, Limited. 10, Now the daylight goes aw ay J. Apcock 
: PENITENCE Ser Il. 
ees 1. Again the morn of gladness ; os -. J. STAINER 
PARDON 2. The Angels Song ALBERTO RANDEGGER 
AND 3» Forward, Christian children ALFRED Morrat 
4. The Golden Shore , J. STAINER 
5. Saviour, bless¢d Saviour Jou E. West 
P BKA( E 6. Enter with thanksgiving ‘ H. Cowen 
s, 7» Man shall net live by bread j. Cannies ROBERTS 
8. . J. Staingr 
9 
o. 


- 





J. H. MAUNDER. 


Set III. 


JS The Musical Times, 1/1/99: ‘‘ An admirable example of a commend- 
ide ible class of Church music. ancien of writing of that melodious and| 1. We march, we march, to victory .. JoserH BarnBy 
alee elective nature for which the composer is so widely famed.’ 2. Hark! hark! the organ loudly peals Georce J. BENNETT 
OURC! Musical Opinion, 1/2/98: ‘‘ A fine Church composition.” 3. O what can little hands do? ae H. Extiot Buttron 
Musical News, 15/1/98: “ We have no hesitation in cordially recom- | 4, While the sun is shining . ° ADAMS 
NT sending it. 5. I love to hear the story “H. 3 GAUNTLET? 
N P Musical Standard, 5/3/98: ‘‘ Deserves considerable popularity.” 6. The roseate hues of early dawn A. SULLIVAN 
_ Organist and Choirmaster, 15/2/98: ‘‘ For the music we havenothing| 7, Lord, Thy children guide and keep A. S. Cooper 
no | praise. ne ; ee 8. In our work and in our play F, WESTLAKE 
Birmingham Post, 5/3/98: ‘‘ The music is of a high artistic value.” 9g. The Beautiful Lar id. J. STAINER 
Liverpool Courier, 2/8/98: ‘‘ A work of great merit in every respect.” | 10, Gentle Jesus, meek a nd mild . J. STAINER 
T Manchester Courier, 9/3/98: ‘It will doubtless be used in many 
4 quires and places where they sing. 
Newcastle Leader, 23/2/98: ‘* A well-written work.’ : ae 
HORUS BD fantety Morning News, 25/3/98: ‘‘A good composition. Striking Ser IV 
ING B\ Chester Chronicle, 16/4/98: ‘A beautiful work, very tuneful, and| 1» The boys and girls of England .. J. STAINER 
exceedingly effective.” 2. The crown is waiting a ws J. STAINER 
Lichfield Mercury, 412/98: ‘Extremely effective, containing some| 3- The City of Light . E, J. Troup 
really beautiful music.” 4. He dwells among the lilies... : ‘Lapy Evan-Sairx 
journal of the Incorporated Society of Musicians, 1/2/98: ‘‘ A well-| 5- God is in Heaven ! Can He hear H. Extiot Button 
witten work. We can strongly recommend it. 6. The Good Shepherd.. * °° ee “s J. STAINER 
7. A little kingdom I possess .. R. S. NEWMAN 
. aod 2 8. Raise your standard, brothers J. Troup 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 9g. Flowers ee AL BERTO eo GER 
1, p 
Paper boards, 2s. 6d.; Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. Words, 2s. per 100, 10, Jesus, tender Shep! herd, hear me - Horatio Parker 
10S. per 100 . N A ice F . S 
Band Parts may be hired or purchased from Messrs. Goodwin & 30th Notations, price Fourpence per Set. 


sre, MS. 


CROS 


b, 34, Percy Street, W. Words only, 5s. per 100. 


London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 
London: NOVELLO AND ennesianned Limited. 





RA THE PASSION 
\ MEDITATION ON THE SUFFERINGS OF CHRIS Vesper Hymns for Use in Time d Wa ar. 
FOR TW i ,V “ES > o> NY, & BAS AN ~ 2US 

sstine aoe: ata — oles it a a ee Ere we Leave Try House, O FATHER .. se os & 

; HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY THE CHOIR & CONGREGATION By ERNEST HARRISON. 

OWE. by Words only, 1s. 6d. per 100, 
J. V ARLEY ROBERTS DARKNESS OF NIGHT 1d, 

arts, 9d. 9 Organist and Director of the Choir of Magdalen College, Oxford. By GEORGE C. MARTIN. 


i ds), 45} 
tin wordsh 4 Staff Notation (in Paper Cover), price 1s. 6d. ; Paper Boards, 2s. Words only, 1s. 6d. per 100. 


Words, with Hymn Tunes, price ad. 


London: 





Nove.__o anp Company, Limited. London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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EASTER ANTHEMS. 


RECENTLI 
Y BELOVED IS MINE. 


N 


Price 3d.; Tonic Sol-fa, 

*Above all praise and all majesty ee ee Mendel ssohn 
*Alleluia! now is Christ risen .. 2 as @ Adams 
*Alleluia ! the Lord liveth Cuthbert Harris 
*All hail, dear Conqueror T. Adams 
*All men, all things wa os = ni Mendelssohn 
As Christ was raised a wn on .. G. A. Macfarren 
*As Christ was raised os - 2 as H. W. Wareing 
*As it began to dawn “ _ es ee M. B. Foster 
As it henee to dawn ‘ - ol Vincent 
*As Moses lifted up the serpen t. - ee F, Gi pstel ow 
As we have borne . as ‘ — J. Barnby 
*At the Lamb's high feast E. V. Hall 


H. W. Wareing 
John E. West 
J. Stainer 

J. Barnby 


At the Sepulchre : 
*Awake, awake, with holy rapture sing 
*Awake, thou that sleepest . 
*Awake up, my glory 

Awake up, my glory ee ee Bb. Haynes 

Awake up, my glory an - a on F. liffe 

Awake up, my glory M. Wise 
*Be glad, O ye righteous H. Smart 
*Be glad then, ye children Alfred Hollins 


*Behold, the Angel of the Lord «< B. Tours 
*Behold the Lamb—All glory to the Lamb Spohr 
*Blessed be the God and f ather ee S. S. Wesley 
*Blessed be Thou ee ° Kent 

Stessinn | pe glory ca a “a as Boyce 

*Blessing, glory .. o oe oe ee B. Tours 
*Break forth into joy J. Barnby 


*Break forth into joy aS . a ad T. R. Prentice 
B 





*Break forth into joy 3. Steane 
*Christ being raisec { from the dead Elvey 
Christ being raised from the dead - Webbe 
Christ both died and rose =a E. W. Naylor 
Christ is risen ee J. M. Crament and G. B, J. Aitken, ea, 
*Christ is risen - ad ois a - G. J. Elvey 
Christ is risen WwW eswien Jordan 
*Christ is risen ee . H. Thorne 
*Christ is risen ‘J. V. Roberts and E. A. Sean uham, ea, 
*Christ our Passover ‘ .. J. Goss and O. “— g, ea. 
*Christ our Passover oe Hall 
Christ our Passover G. A. Ms an n 
*Christ our Passover : - ae we 3. Tours 
*Christ the Lord is risen again .. E, V. Hall 
*Christ ne Lord is risen to-day ee ee E. V. Hall 
*Christ was delivered for our offences .. oe C. H. Lloyd 
*Come, let us join our cheerful songs . - E. V. Hall 
*Come with high and holy gladness : Hugh Blair 
*Come, ye faithful, raise the anthem . se bE. V. Hall 
*Come, ye faithful, raise the strain os E. V. Hall 
*Come, ye Saints (s.a.T.B.) : H. Elliot Button 
“Come, ye Saints (Unison) - -. H. Elliot Button 
*Death is swallowed up in victory Alfred Hollins 
*Far be sorrow, tears and sighing E. V. Hall 


Oliver King 
Ch. Gounod 
Ch. Gounod 


For it became Him 
For us the Christ 


*From Thy love as a Father 








Give thanks unt Spohr 
*God hath appointed a day on a se B. Tours 
God, Who ts ric h in mercy ss . G. M. Garrett 
Great is the L« o- Hayes 
*Hallelujah ! on es Handel 
Hallelujah ! Christ is risen - on - B. Steane 
Hearken unto Me 7 an ‘6 2 M. B. Foster 
*He is risen - H. Gadsby 

@ Greenion 


*He shall! swallow up de ath in Victo ae F. 
He that spared not His own Son ‘ 

*He that spared not His Sor 
He will swallow up death in 
Iam He that liveth 

*{ am the Resurrection < Roland Rogers 
I declare to you the Gospel . a © * C. Cruickshank 
If Christ be not raised Charles Macpherson 

*If we be lie ve that Jesus . Luz ard- Se v, and J. Goss, ea. 
If we believe that Jesus died A: Macfarren 

*If ye then be risen with Christ Ivor Atkins 


W. G. “Alc 
Wesley 


Victory i. 
T. Adams 


died 


If ye then be risen with Christ (Two- part) M. B. Foster 
*If ye then be risen with Christ H. M. Higgs 
If ye then be risen _ Christ .. oe ee J. Naylor 
*I heard a great v , ° ° oe G. F. Cobb 
*I will alway give than} ks J. B. Calkin 
*I will alway give thanks J. G a Whitfeld 
I will extol Thee Ne es 
*I will go unto the Altar of Gox . Harris 
I will greatly rejoice W. A. C. Cruickshank 
I will love Thee, O Lord Kin gston 
I will magnify Thee *J. B. ¢ alkin and W. H. sell, ea. 
I will magnify Thee pa M. Lee 


E. 
B. Luard-Selby 
A. Sullivan 
M. Greene 
A. Sullivan 
Alfred R. ‘Gaul and Oliver King, ea. 


I will magnify Thee 
*I will mention 

I will sing of Thy power. 
*I will sing of Thy power 
* Jesus Christ is risen to-day 


Anthems marked thus ° 


to be had in 


PUBLISHED. 
By R. WALKER ROBSON. 


Myles B. Foster 


*Jesus lives .. ° 
"Edward C. Bairstow 


*Know ye not 


Let God arise ‘a M. Greene 
Light's glittering morn .. John E. West 
Lord, before Thy footstool bending Spohr 
Lord Christ ! when Thou hadst overcome Hay dn 


Thy arm hath been uplifted... Spohr 
*B, Farebrother and 7 Gadsby, ea, 
ee Py uard-Selby 
G. C. Martin 

G. W. Chadwick 


*Lord, 
Lo, the winter is past 
*Lo! the winter is past 
santy His Name 
Morn's roseate hues 
*Most glorious Lord of L ife 
My beloved spake 
My heart is fixed, oO God 
My heart was glad 
Not unto us, O Lord 
*Not unto us, O Lord 
Not unto us, O Lord 


. A. C. Cruickshank 
2 A. Carnall 
H. Gadsby 

T. A. Walmisley 
John E. West 


*Now dawning glows the day of day: Bee David Stanley Smith 
*Now is Christ risen . B. Allen and John E. West, ea. 
*Now late on the Sabbath ee S. Coleridge- Taylor 
*Now on the first day of the week -ahee 
O clap your hands . M. Greene 
*O clap your hands ‘ ea oe ° J. Stainer 
O clap your hands (s.s.a. ) ae ea me E. H. Thorne 
O clap your hands re T. T. Trimnell 
“O come, let us sing M. B. Foster 


A. Herbert Brewer 
Alfred Hollins 

. Goss 

S. S. Wesley 


*O death, where is thy sting z 
*O death, where is thy sting * 
*O give thanks ‘ - 
O give thanks - 

O give thanks to the Lord 
*O give thanks unto the Lord 
*O sing unto the Lord 

*O voice of the Beloved 


H. J. King 
W. Wolstenholme 
J. Varley Roberts 
Henry John King 


“On the first day ofthe week . ee “e £. M. Lott 
“Open me the gates of righteousnes Myles B. Foster 
“« pen to me the gates F. Adlam 
*Praise His awful Name .. Spohr 
Praise Jehovah Mendelssohn 


3. Steane 


a: Elvey, ea. 
>. C. Martin 
‘Mendelseohn 
. A. C. Cruickshank 
Ch. Gounod 
Mendelssohn 
Bairstow and C. Harford ‘ loyd, ea. 

*Ten thousand times ten thousand ‘ E. Vine Hall 
Ten thousand times ten thousand én Ferris Tozer 
Thanks be to Gox % A Gritton and Oliver King, ea. 


Praise the Lord, ye servan nts .. 
*Rejoice in the Lord oe a * 
Rejoice in the Lord ° 
Rejoice, O ye people 
*Sing praises unto the Lord 
*Sing praises unto the Lord 
Sing to the Lord .. -_ 
*Sing ye to the Lord E.C. 


B. Calkin and G. 


*The Ds ay of Resurrection E, Vine Hall 
*The end of the Sabbath . ° - A. Carnall 
*The first day of the week on oe $e B. Steane 
*The Lord hath brought us E. H. Thorne 
*The Lord hi ath done great things H. Smart 
*The Lord is King.. on én J. Pittman 
*The Lord is King . T. T. Trimneli 


- > Coleridge-Taylor 
W. H. Monk and V. Novello, ea. 
H. Smart 

M. Garrett 

BR ‘Luard.Selby 

A. W. Marchant 

Thomas Adams 

Ed. C. Bairstow 

A. Sullivan 

B. Luard-Selby 


1 
T 
T 
T 
T 

The Lord is my stren gth 
*The Lord is my strength 
*The Lord is my stren; gth 
“7 he Lord is risen .. 

*The Lord is risen agair 

*The Lord liveth 
*The Lord omnipotent reigneth.. 
The promise which was made .. 
The strain upraise 
The strife is o'er, the battle done 
The strife is o'er B. Steane 
They have take n away my Lord J. Stainer 
I . . C. Cooke and Basil Harwood, ea. 
r Ee H. Lemare and E. V. Hall, ea. 

ah Sewell and G. A. Macfarren, ea. 

This is the day ° 


A. W. Marchant 
This is the day H. Maunder and J. Turle, ea. 
"Tis the spring of souls to-day amas ° E. H. Lemare 
*Unto the Paschal Victim bring : John E. WwW est 
*Upon the first day of the week Myles B. 
When Christ, who is our life, shall appear J. V. Roberts 
When my soul fainted within me ° J. F. Bridge 
*When the Sabbath was past M. B. Foster 
*Who is like unto Thee? A. Sullivan 
*Who shall roll us away the stone? 


his is the day 
his is the day 
This is the day 


G. W. Torrance 


*Why rage fiercely the heathen ! Mendelssohn 
*Why seek ye the living ?.. A. Hollins and A. Alexander, ea. 
Why seek ye the living? (Two- -—- ° M. B. Foster 

*Why seek ye the living?.. : - E. J. Hopkins 
F. Peel 


Why seek ye the living? 
Worthy the L. amb— Hallelujah : 
*Worthy is the Lamb 
*Worthy is the Lamb 
Worthy is the Lamb 


Tonic Sol-fa, id. 


Crotch 
J. F. Barnett 
—_ 
E. H. Thorne 


14a, and 2d. each, 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimiTeb. 
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DAVIE: 
ELGAR 
ELGAR 
ELGAR 
HELGAR 
ELGAR 
FLETC! 
GOUNC 
HOLBR 
HOLST 
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KREUZ 
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3. Foster 
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E. West 
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E. West 
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Carnall 
Gadsby 
‘almisley 
E. West 
»y Smith 
Vest, ea. 
e-Taylor 
[. Lahee 
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, Stainer 
Thorne 
Trimnell 
. Foster 
- Brewer 
Hollins 

. Goss 
Vesley 
J. King 
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NOVELLOS MUSIC 


FOR 


SMALL ORCHESTRAS 


SPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR CINEMAS, &c 





N.B.—Each number is fully cued so that if any Part, or combination of Parts, is used in addition 


to the First Violin and Pianoforte, the music will sound complete. 





rle, ea. 
Lemare 
». West 
Foster 
Roberts 
jridge 
Foster 
ullivan 
srrance 
elssohn 
ler, ea. 
Foster 3 
opkins 
F. Peel 
Crotch 3 
3arnett 
Handel 
Thorne 


BEERRERRREREEREEE PERE 





ABBREVIATIONS, 
FS. (Full Score). F.O. (Full Orchestra). S.O. (Small Orchestra). P.S. (Piano Solo). P.C. (Piano Conductor), 

F.S. F.O. $.0. P.S. P.C, 

Ss. I Ss. 1 s. I S. 1 Ss. D 

CARSE, A. VON AHN ... Gavotte a is on si — — 4 0 1 6 —_ 
COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S. 1st Entr’acte from ‘*‘ Nero” Suite — I2 9 _ 20 s 6 
COWEN, F. H. ove ... ** May,” from ‘‘ The Months” ... -- — 3 0 2 0 — 
COWEN, F.H. ... =... { “DOG Enelish Dances} 3 6 _ 43 16 _ 
DAVIES, H. WALFORD... Solemn Melody (Stringsand Organ) 2 o -- I 9 1 6 “= 
DAVIES, H. WALFORD... Solemn Melody (Full Orchestra)... 3 5 oO — 1 6 — 
ELGAR, EDWARD... .... Chanson de Matin... 2 -- 3 0 I 6 o 6 
ELGAR, EDWARD... .... Chanson de Nuit ... win “« £25 -- 2 9 1 6 o 6 
ELGAR, EDWARD... ... Serenade (Wand of Youth) aS — — I 9 1 6 I oO 
ELGAR, EDWARD... ... Pleading (Song) ... oe bat — — 2 6 — o 6 
ELGAR, EDWARD... ... Canto Popolare... ie mw 3 — 4 9 20 — 
FLETCHER, PERCY E. ... Two Bagatelles (Strings only)... — — 2 6 20 — 
GOUNOD ... oo ... There isa green hill far away (Song) — _- ..* _- o 6 
HOLBROOKE, JOSEPH ... Souvenir de Printemps... ae -— — $ 3 2 0 _ 
HOLST, G. VON ... ... Greeting soe is -- — * 3 —_ — 
JOHNSON, BERNARD ... Pavane, in A ss vine ie -- - 5 oO 1 6 o 6 
KREUZ, EMIL os ... Conversation Amoureuse ... mm — — 5 0 2 0 : <6 
LEMARE, EDWIN H. ... Andantino ... = = = - — 4 3 1 6 I oO 
LEMARE, EDWIN H. ... Chant sans Paroles she =~ - — 3 9 1 6 — 
LEMARE, EDWIN H. ... Minuet Nuptiale ... For ove — _ 3 3 — o 6 
REED, W. H. sin ... Serenade from Suite Vénitienne ... — -- 3 6 % © o 6 
WENDT, THEO. ... ... Air de Ballet ee ns pin _ 5 6 — 20 I oO 
1, JOHN E. ... ... Intermezzo ... oe os — -- — 3 9 ~- o 6 
EST, JOHN E. .... ... Maypole Dance... 10 0 — 2 0 1 6 


(Zo be continued.) 


Any Fart or Parts may be had separately. 





Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimITEeEb. 
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AY PORTANT NOTICE. | 


/n response to mony applications for Part-Songs, &c., suitable for performance by Female Voices on} 
nsequence of the absence of Male Voices owing to War enli stment), Messrs. Chappell & Co., Ltd 
h pleasure in announcing the publication of the following: 


FOR LADIES’ VOICES ONLY. 


n Geev H (Juartet Beca en ° Trio 
HERMANN LOHR. “GUY D'HARDELOT. 

R} vy CARAVAN HAS REST? Trio I] Kxow a Lovety GarDEen , 
HERMANN LOHR, GUY D'HARDELOT. 

k F v Hea ‘ . (Juartet O DRY THCSE TEARS re : Trio Ah, t 
HERMANN LOHR. TERESA DEL RIEGO. pe. Albic 

A! l Roses . brio SLAVE SONG en * as _ = (Quartet +* Appr 
k. CONINGSBY CLARKE. TERESA DEL RIEGO. | April 





“ AND CROON SON ee (Quartet Harev Sone ‘ és (Juartet 
G. H. CLUTSAM. TERESA DEL RIEGO. 

LITTLE | E E ss (Juartet 3 

; , : (Un pe “~y Am ) sai B VE: is Morn ” io. BA . (Juartet E13. Atm 

LAO SILESU. FLORENCE AYLWARD. a, At th 

SE lrio Rese in THE Bup . ; ; (Quartet } 

EDWIN M. STECKEL. DOROTHY FORSTER. Ave} 

ay Days Ouartet PERHA . ee e. r ou (Juartet ng’, Awak 

NOEL JOHNSON. * Published DOROTHY FORSTER. 3. Balla 

et Morn : ‘ tet gether. LAND < e | Ace as . Trio 

RANCO LEONI, ~ LILIAN RAY. s* Barc: 

uy.” Beau 


DUETS OR TWO-PART SONGS ema 
By L. DENZA. i Bird 


Sur Nie | An OF aRD CRADLE SONG. @" Blanc 





Bleac 


I i FAIRYLAND. THe Sweerest Sone. ns." Bless 
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Voices on NOVELLO’S OCTAVO EDITION OF 


“! TRIOS, QUARTETS, &c. 


FOR FEMALE VOICES. 


FOR S.S.A. UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED. 


(Juartet jh, About the sweet bag of a bee (4 v.) 309." England ... aa J. L. Hatton 2d. | 279. If hope were but a fairy (2 v.) 

Marie J. A. Wurm 2d. | 9.* Evening ... “ Henry Smart 2d. M. B. Foster 2d. 
Trio p® Ah, tender flower «. F, Hiller rad.| 59. Eveningrest ... Oscar Wermann 4d. | 342.* If through the churchyard (4 v.) 
fh, Albion... Marie Wurm 2d. | 171.* Eveningrest _... .. Carl Hering 2d. ). Brahms 144, 
wii. Annie Laurie (arr.) C. Macpherson 3d. | 112.* Evening Star, The Franz Lachner 2d. | 218. I knowa glade ... A, W. Marchant 3d. 
(Juartet fig* Approach of May, The Walmisley 3d. | 151. Evening Wind, The ...C. Reinecke 2d. | 29.*§I waitedforthe Lord Mendelssohn 3d. 
bs, April exe ons .-» King Hall 3d. | 434. Exiles, The .. Laurent de Rillé 3d. | 295- Ina year (4v.) .... Felix Woyrsch 3d. 
Ouarrer (ee Aprilshowers .., -.J.L. Hatton 3d. 321.* Fair Daffodils... A. H. Behrend 3d. | 207.* In grotto cool ... G, J. Bennett 3d. 
oe if Arab’s song, An.. . M. Higgs 3d. 395. Fair Elma pe me F. Hiller 3d. | 126. In life if love we know not (2 voices) 

a. Asinthe field ... «. C. Reinecke 2d. | 214. Fair Luna ‘ . Oliver King 3d. | C. Reinecke ad. 
(Quartet hy, Atmidnight .. Franz Lacher 3d. | 318. Fairest of lands e Goring Thomas 4d. | 399. In midstofocean (6v.) Schumann 3d. 
int, At the spinning wheel ...Carl Hering 2d. | 377.* Fairies’ Song (4v.)_ ... H. Brian 3d. | 204.* In our boat om F. H. ga 3d. 
Quares 3. Ave Maria an .» Franz Abt ad. | 187.* Fairies’ Song, The (4 v.) Bishop 4d. 108. In sleep the world reposes R. Hol ed. 

~~ gy. Ave Maria Marchetti 3d. 232. Faith “ ‘ G. Rossini 2d. 93. In summer go thy love to seek 
C. Reinecke ad. 










4 "fave Maria (‘ ‘ Loreley” ) Mendelssohn 2d. 290. Falcon, The ... Felix Woyrsch 2d. 
duartet y Awaking of morn, The C. Reinecke 2d. | 124. Fancy one oe . H, Behrend 3d. | 208.* Inthe dell and dingle G. J. Bennett 3d. 
ig. Ballad of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, The 65. Fare thee well! .,, .. G. Roberti 3d. 216.* In the hayfields ... rr ro Pinsuti 4d. 
Tris W. Wolstenholme 6d. | 429. Father Eternal (4 v.) ... Brahms 14d. | 155. In the meadows G. J. Bennett 3d. 
s* Barcarolle (4 v.) ]. Brahms 14d. | 53. Father’s watchful eye, The Franz Abt 3d. | 419. In the warm blue summer weather 
7.* Beauteous Morn «. E. German 3d. .* Fays’ song, The... Henry Smart 4d. | (4 vcore Taylor 3d. 
~. Bells are ringing, The N. von Wilm 3d. 174. Festival, The... .Carl Hering 2d. | 35. Inthe wood Hiller 3d. 
9 Bells in May - sas F. Hiller 3d. 33.* Fisherwife's song, The p é L. Hatton 3d. | 104. In Thy Name shall they mm “ v.) 
4° Be strong to hope Edward Hecht 3d. | 394. Flaming sun is dying, The F. Hiller 14d. G. Henschel 2d 
&* Bird at sea, The.. Henry Smart 4d. | 106. Flora rae M. Hauptmann 2d. | 137.* Invitation to thedance(2v.) Reinecke 4d 
@' Blanche of Provence ... Cherubini 2d. | 194.* Flowdown,coldrivulet B.Luard-Selby 3d. | 77- Invocationto Faith ... A. G. Gits 3d. 
i. Bleacher’s night song, (The 4 v.) | 252. Flow'rets fair eas an . Kinross 3d. | 353-* Irish Reel, The ... .» Irish Air ad. 
Schumann 14d.| 55.* Fly forth,mysong _ ... ranz Abt 3d. | 403.* It is not always May om Pinsuti 2d. 
ms." Blessed are the pure ... G.E. Lake 3d. | 239. Fly not, summer hours a Wurm 2d. | 154. Ivytree, The... G. J. Bennett 3d. 
Ditto (without accomp.) G. E.Lake 1rd. | 307.*§Fly, singing bird ed E. Elgar 6d. | 115.* Jack Frost ... J.-L Hatton 3d. 
Ks Blind Boy, The.. W. G. Ross 3d. | 385.* Forest fay, The (4 v.)... Schumann t4d.| 24.§ Jesus, a Master +» Spohr 2d. 
. Blow, ye gentle breezes (4 Vv.) 393. Forsaken maiden, The(4v.)Schumann ~ 188. june ese Finlay un 3d. 
. C. Marks 3d. | 255. FourAngels ... C.A. Macirone 3 4oo.* June Roses Schumann 14d. 
W 43° Bride, The (From the Island of Rigen) | 345.* From the green heart of the Waters 179." Knight and the Lady, The Schweizer 3d. 
’ (q¢ v.) J. Brahms 3d. | S. Coleridge-Taylor 3d. | 357." Lamb, The H. W. Davies 3d. 
' ny." Bridegroom, The (4 v.) i Brahms 34. 86. From Venice... .C, Reinecke 3d. | 222. Lament, A (av.)... Martin Roeder 3d. 
RS. =f Bride hath paced, The J. F. Barnett 4d. | 311. Frost-bound H.W. Wareing 2d. | 326. Let the ‘hills resound ... B. Richards 3d. 
m.§ Bright is the day (4 v.) ’E. Prout 4d. | 182.* Gardener, The ... .. J. Brahms 3d. | 443. Little Sandman, The 
6§ But tell me, s peak again (“The 245. Garden of peace, The (2 v.) | (Brahms's accomp.) Volkslied 3d. 
Ancient Mariner” )(2v.) J. F. Barnett 4d. King Hall 3d. | 273.* Littlethoughts that grow C. H.Lloyd 2d. 
{But thou, O Hope F. H. Cowen 2d. | 356.* Gentle spring. ... Joseph Holbrooke 4d. | 107. Live we singing M. Hauptmann 2d. 
“. Call to the mountains . F. Hiller 3d. | 122.* Gipsy life.. .» Schumann 3d. | 109." Loneliness of woods, The Richard Hol 3d. 
po.* Cast thy bread W.S. Bennett 3d. | 46. Glorious stand the mountains | 409. Lonely Isle, The Gv.) ¢ G.A.Macfarren 3d. 
by. Chapel, The (4 v.) ... Schumann 14d. | Reinthaler 2d. | 132. Look upward (2 v.) .. C. Reinecke 2d. 
~eT pu."§Charity (La Carita) ... G. Rossini 3d. | 17. Glory tothe Lord «» Schubert 3d. 20. Lord, how long ... Brahms 4d. 
& Charming little valley... G. Roberti 3d. | 15.* Godin Nature(4 voices) Schubert 4d. | 14.* Lord is my Shepherd, The (4 v.) 
my. Christmas Carol, A(2v.)C. Reinecke 2d. 44.* Good-night (3 v. with soli s. & a.) Schubert 4d. 
q 19 Christmas Eve .., H. Marschner 4d. | Henry Leslie 3d. 332. Love flew down from the North 
mm. Clieveden Woods .. F. Corder 3d. | 413. Good-night one M. F. Phillips 3d. __H. Gibson 3d. 
iit Comeaway, Death ... J. Brahms 2d. | 269.* Good-night (4v.) Marie J. A. Wurm 3d. 408.§ Love Song, A ...Granville Bantock 4d. 
~ Come away, Death ... J. Harrison 2d. | 129. Good-night (2 voices) Reinecke 2d. | 333.* Love Song (4 v.) J. Brahms 2d. 
* Come, rosy morn . Oliver King 3d. | 423.* Good-night, beloved (arr.) Pinsuti ~ 292.* Love's influence (4 v. ) Felix Woyrsch 2d. 
3 'iCome, sisters, come A.C >. Mackenzie 4d. | 442 Green are the leaves A. Brent Smith 3d. Love’s measure (4v.) } L. Sinigaglia 2d. 


324. Greenfinch, The (4v.) L. Sinigaglia 3d. 322. { Titing (4 v.) 


| 
%. Convent Maiden, The (4 v.) | 
Schumann 14d. | 284.* Hail! StarofEve  ...R. Spofforth 2d. 221. Love's Philosophy (2v.) M. Roeder 3a. 
* Corall’dcaves of ocean, The H.Smart 3d. | 22.*$Hail to thee sets Henry Smart 2d. 325. Loving burial, A L. Sinigaglia 2d. 
3° Coronach ew» «» Schubert 3d. | 133.* Happinessever(2v.) C. Reinecke 2d. 421.* Lullaby (arr.) Brahms 1¢d4 

















3. Coronation Song E. Faning 3d. | 391. Happy hunter, The (4 v.) Schumann @ 422." Maiden of the ‘ Fleur de rq The 
%' Cradle Song, AH. Walford Davies 3d. | 358.* Hark! how the ripples G. C. Young 3d. Sydenham 1 
™." Daffodils, The ... -- King Hall 3d. | 158.* Hark! the Lark (s.s.a.a.) | 264. Maidens of Zia . Herbert Bunning 3 
ps)Dametus ... ; ... W. Bendall 2d. | Dr. Cooke (Arr. by Henry Leslie) 3d. | 89. Maiden’s Song, A «. C. Reinecke 3d. 
" Dartside ... .. A. Hollins “¢ | 98.* Hark! the village bells James Shaw 3d. | 352. Make haste, O man, to live ; 
lui. Dawn of Day, The... . Rea 317. Hasten, Oh! Sisters ...  F. Tozer 3d. C. Lee-Williams 3d. 
( ) - Day is at last departing salt 24 3d. | 375. Hastethee, Nymph  T. S. Holland 2d. | 60.* Make the car of a golden King-cup 
» Day, in twilight grace, is dying Jt ilter 3d. | 125. Haymakers oe A. H. Behrend 3d. | . Costa 4d. 
” Death of Trenar, The... J. Brahms 3d. 56.* Hear,O hear my prayer (Veni, Domine) 283. March (2 v.) Myles B. Foster ad. 
»* Departure . Samson 3d. Mendelssohn 3d. | 344.* March night, A 4 Oo Ie Brahms 2d. 
b.* Dickory Dickory: dock H.W. Schartau 3d. | 27.*§ Hearts feel that love Thee 2d. | 438. May-bells... ‘eo john E. West 3d. 
%* Distant bells... A.C. Mackenzie 3d. 2.* Heaven ... Henry ‘Smart ad. | tat. Maydance(q4v.)... Asger Hamerik 6d. 
MS: Dream, baby,dream P. E. Fletcher 3d. | 426. Here a pretty baby lies H. A. Smith 14d. | 210.* May-Day .. ... Oliver King 3d. 
la® Dreaming lake, T The ...C. Reinecke 2d. | 247. Here, in cool grot . Mornington 2d. | 244. May-Day song (2 v. ) .. King Hall 3d. 
im Duncan Gray ... A. M. Richardson 3d. | 316.* His Majesty the King. "F. H. Cowen 3d. | 275. May Morning (4 v.) J. Pointer 3d. 
fa. Early Morning (2 v.) . . Kinross 3d. | 270.* Hohenlinden ... F. A. Marshall 2d. | 341.* Meadows at ildbach, Th e(4 Vv.) 
4. Earth and Man, The A. C. Mackenzie gd. | 2%5.* Honey-bees love heath'ry heights , . Brahms ~ 
® Eat the fruit (2 ae C. Reinecke ad. Chas. H. Lloyd 3d. | 388. Mermaid, The (5 v.)_... Schumann 3 
P3. Ebband Flow ... .. Oliver King 3d. | 233. Hope om on .. G,. Rossini 3d 48. Mermaids, The... T. A. Walmisley 4d. 
m Echoes ... : ]. Pointer 3d. | 237. Hope Marie Wurm 2d. | 320.* Merry beggars, The ...F.C. Woods 3d. 
ni Egiantine (4 v has Adolf Jensen 3d. | 3.* Hopeand “Memory Henry Smart 4d. | 251.* Merry Songsters (2 v.) J. Kinross 3d. 
Eglantine, The . R, Wirst 3d. 39. Hoursofrest ... <n F. Hiller 3d. | 397. Merry Spring returning F, Hiller 3d 
. Eidola_.... ‘ “F.C. Woods 3d. | 88. Howquickly sorrow ... C. Reinecke 2d. | 110. Might I the bird be Richard Hol 3d. 
h Elf, The ... ‘ .. L. Samson 3d. | 250. Hunter's Song (2v.) .. J. Kinross 3d. | 337.* Miller's Daughter, The (4 v.) 
4 Elves, The .. C, Reinecke 2d. | 102. Hurley Mill _... .  F. Corder 3d J. Brahms ed. 
3 Elves’ Duet, The. (2¥v.). Karel Bend! 4d. | 310.+ Hurrah for merry England Pierson 2d. | 256.* Mistress Mary ... C, A. Macirone ed 
is Encinctured with a twine of leaves 173. Hussar's departure, The Carl Hering 3d. | 305.*§Moonlight ... Hamilton Clarke 4d. 
S. Coleridge-Taylor 3d. | 296. Hymn to Nature ..L. Streabbog 3d. | 169. Moorland ride, ‘fhe ... Garl Hering 2d. 
—y Pieces marked thus * may be had in Tonic Sol-fa, id. to 2d. each, 
‘ ™ § Band Parts. 
ND. , ~ me ta . 
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NOVELLO’S 


Morning Hymn (4 v. with soli s.) 

G. Spontini 4d. 
Morning Song (2 v.) King Hall 34. 
Morning sweet cuckoos greet G. Bartel 3d. 
Morning thoughts 
Morning walk, A... 
Mountains are cold, The (4 v.) 


J. Brahms 14d. 


* Mountain Spirit, The (4 v.) A. Jensen 3d. 
Music when soft voices die (6 v.) 


J. Harrison 3d. 


My true love hath my heart (4 v.) 
W. A. C. Cruickshank 3d. 
° R. Schumann ad. 
Night Hamish MacCunn 3d. 
Night Music H. W. Wareing 3d. 
.* Night sinkson the wave Henry Smart 2d 
Night Song (2 v.) Martin Roeder 3d. 
* Nightingale, The and 
Nightingale, The (Arr. by H. Leslie) 
% . Weelkes 2d. 
Nights, The G, Roberti 3d. 
Noble be thy life (Canon for 6 v. ) 
Beethoven 3d. 
Northern love song, A H. Hofmann 2d. 
Now all the roses (4 v.) Brahms 3d. 
Now May again (4 v.) Mendelssohn 2d. 
Now sleeps the crimson (4 v.) 
G. von Holst 
* Nan, The (4 v.) ... «» J. Brahms 
Nurse’s Song (2 v.) B. Luard-Selby 2d. 
Nymphs in the Rhine, The Marschner 4d. 
O beautiful violet (2 v.) C. Reinecke ad. 
4 clap your hands E. H. Thorne 6d. 
rateful evening . C. Reinecke 2d. 
Siew fair (Arr. by 
Henry Leslie) Shield 3d 
O Lord, Thou hast searched (Surrexit 
Pastor Bonus), 4 v. Mendelssohn 
O Memory - H. Leslie 
O my love . Hamish MacCunn 
57." O praise the Lord (Laudate pueri) 
Mendelssohn 
a *s0 sing to God (Noél) ... Ch. Gounod 
Oh, Skylark, for thy wing H. Smart 
ans. Oh, Spring we Marie Wurm 
364.* O swallow, swallow G. von Holst 
430." Oh, the merry May P. E. Fletcher 3d. 
228. Othou breeze of Spring King Hall 3d. 
258.§ O thou divine (2 v.) A. C. Mackenzie 
105. O why, if thou art mine Hauptmann 
289. O worship the Lord (4v.) 
S. S. Wesley 
Of oak thy mournful bier'’s prepared 
C. Reinecke 
456 ©Ona faded violet Hamish MacCunn 
52.* Ondeparture ... . Franz Abt 
197. On the land afar extending G. Bartel 
142. Once again the day Franz Abt 
» day there came from Lochlin 


* Nanie 


2d 


2d. 


‘oO 


157. 
58." 


368. 
453 


146. 


Sorrow not, why art thou weeping? 
Niels W. Gade 
248.*§Ophelia (2 v.) ... «. H. Berlioz 
263.*§Orpheus with his lute Ed. German 
69. § Our home shall be on this bright isle 
(4 v. with solo) .. Henry Smart 
331. Out of the darkness H. Gibson 
94. Over a grave .. C. Reinecke 
99. Pangbourne F, Corder 
141. Parting beam of daylight Franz Abt 
36. Peace .. coe F, Hiller 
ay. Peace G. Roberti 
381.* Pixies, The 5 Coleridge- Taylor 
145. Praise of Spring ... C. Reinecke 
348.*§Praise to the Holiest (s.s.4.a.) (from 
“ The Dream of Gerontius”) E. Elgar + 
Prayer on thewaters(2v.) Reinecke 
Promised Land, The(2v.) M.B. Foster 
oes of the heavens (4 v.) Brahms 


136 
251. 
431 ; 
336.* Questionings (4 v.) Brahms 
1g!. uiet Hours ; R. B. Addison 
243. Rainbow, The (2 v.) . King Hall 
372.*§Rain is falling, The . W. Bendall 
366. Rainy y day, The.. Percy Bowie 
2578 Rejoice, for Love is lord (2 v. Duet 
Accompt.) A. C. Mackenzie 4d. 
arg. Remember now thy on —Fear 
30d W.S. Bennett 3d. 
410." Rest thee on this mossy a 


Rhyme of the four —_, The 
C. Mackenzie 3d. 
= *§ Ring out, wild betts ° H. =ooee 3d. 
* Rise again, glad Summer Sun (3 
with a. solo) Henry Leslie 3d. 


416. 


Henry Smart 4d. 
Joachim Raff 6d. 


Bateson 14d. 


Smart 14d. 


| 392. 





274. 
265.* 





! 





River King, The (4 v.).. Schumann 
Roger and Maggie .. C. Mihlfeld 
Rose is queen, The (2 v.) C. Reinecke 
Rose Tree, The Blair 
Rosemary (4 v.) ... Schumann 
Sabbath morn, The Franz Lachner 
Say, where is He born Mendelssohn 
Sea song, A (2 v.) lvor Atkins 
See, see what a wonderful smile (4 v.) 
Colin Taylor 

Secret, The on 
* Serenade (4 v., with solo) 
Shades of night (2 v.) ... 
Shades of night, The ... 
Shed no tear (4 v.) 
Shepherd, The ... 


Shepherd boy, The ..Carl Hering 


14d. 


2d. 
2d. 


H. W. Davies 3 , 


Shepherdesses’ Lament, The Gabussi 3 


Shine out, Stars B. Luard-Selby 
Sing, sweet birds .. Oliver King 
Sing ye praises (4 v.) ... Brahms 
Sinks the Night R. Schumann 
Sion heard of it (o7th Psalm) J. Barnby 
Skylark, The -. King Hall 
Skylark, The... j. C. McLean 
Sleep, little baby (4 v.) Colin Taylor 
Sleeping beauty, The (4 v.) Woyrech 
* Slumber Song, A ... F. N. Lohr 
306.*§Snow, The eve ene . Elgar 
95.* Snow in Spring ... oe C. Pot 
227. Snowdrop, The ... King Hall 
302. So the world goes round M. Wurm 
427. Softly fall the shades ... Hatton 
303.* Softly the moonlight (4 v.)__ F. Iliffe 
387. Soldier's Bride, The ‘4 v.) Schumann 
Solitude (4 v.) . J. Pointer 
Some strain that once thou heardest 
(4 voices) ani A. Wurm 
Song, A.. . C. Buck 
Song (“ Mirza Schafly’ 
Song in Snowtime, A H.W.Wareing 
Song of Morning,A A.C. Mackenzie 
* Songofthe Ermine César Franck 
Song of the four seasons, A 
B. Luard-Selby 
Song of the Graces (“ Faust"’) 
Reinecke 
37 4-*§Song should breathe W. Bendall 
* Song should breathe (2v.) M.B.Foster 
Sonning Lock ... 
Sorrow not, why art thou weeping? ) 
One day there came from Lochlin } 
Niels W. Gade } 
R. Vaughan Williams 
horus, The (4 v. with s. 
soli) R. Wagner 
Splendour falls, The (4 v0 
G. von Holst 
B. Luard-Selby 
Spring, The . L. Samson 
Spring, The ees R. Wirst 
Spring and his bride (4 v. ) A. Jensen 
Spring in the land Joachim Raff 
Spring 4 «. Franz Abt 
Spring Song, A «. _ Pinsuti 
3 * Stars are with the voyager, The(4v.) 
. Pointer 
288.* Starsof the summer night J. ‘E. West 
97. Stars beyond thecloud, The B. Tours 
166. Stedfast heavens, The R. Schumann 
117. Stork’sreturn, The H. Marschner 
299.*§Summer ... «+» Hamilton Clarke 
63. Summer Days ... H. C, Banister 
21.* Summer Eve (4 voices) J.L. Hatton 
147. Sunbeams in Winter ... C. Reinecke 
50.* Sunset... * . Franz Abt 
45.* Swallow, The ... Henry Leslie 
193.* Sweet and low(2v.) B. Luard-Selby 
361. Sweetandlow (4 v.) G. von Holst 
ait. 
103. Sweet land (Cambria) 
242. Sweet _ bird (2 v.)... King Hall 
177.* Sweet . Barnby 
231.* Sweet center flower (4 v. ) J. Stainer 
262.* Sweet the Angelus H. Smart 
203.*§Sweet the baimy days of Spring 
(“Story of Sayid"’) A.C. Mackenzie 
190.* Sympathy (A. solo) O. Schweizer 
384.* Tambourine player, The (4 v.) 
Schumann 
363.* Tears, idle tears 4 v.) G. von Holst 
82. Tell me where is fancy bred Callcott 
143." Thou Heaven, blue and bright F.Abt 
150. Thou that Thyseif with death hast 
striven ... coe . C, Reinecke 


“Sound Slee 
Spinning 


Spring 


Walmisley 


nC. Reinecke 3 


F, Corder 3 


Sweet flowers of Spring Oliver King 3 
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350.* Three Fishers, The (4 v.) 
W. Wolstenho 
294. Three Horsemen, The (4 v.) Wo 
196. Ee we 17 murm'rous leaves G, Ba 
ilting (4 Vv.) t = 
2.{ | Love's measure (4 v.) / L. Sin 
*"§To a nightingale . W. Ben 
-* Toa skylark Chas. H, 
367. * Toblossoms... . P. Be 
308.*§ To-day and to-morrow, H.C 
328. To Harmony 
449. To Music i. J. 
278. To Sea (2v.) Myles B. Fo 
209.* To stay at home is best B. Ti 
238. Tothe March winds 
355.* To the rain in Summer 
369.*§To the skylark ... 
300.*§ To the woods 
Torrent, The 
True life to live .. 
-* Twelve by the clock (av. )c. ti 
.* Twilight ... , 
-*§Twilight ... 
* Twilight ... °° 
. Twilight star, The 
Two Garden Songs— 


T. W 
W. Be 
Hamilton C 
A.W. ny 


&c.—(continued), 


ee § von wil 
Timot! 


Marie War 


¢ 


PE CLE OE Be GF ig 


“Love's measure,” “ Tilting "ay 


Under the — ~ tree (4 v. y, 
Marie J. A. W 
H. Marse 


Upward 
Joachim 


Vicissitude 

.* Vicissitude (4 v. In 
Vigil « 

.* Violet, The GJ. 
Voice of Spring, The A. H. Be 

” Voice of the grass, The (2 v) 


* Voice of the western = 
Vox Amoris Otto 
.” Waken, day is dawning 
.* Waken not the sleeper vr 
. Rei 


.* Wanderer’s greeting, The Franz AR 
.* Wanderer’s night-song, The F. A 


Water Lilies (4 v.) 
Water Lily, Ee Nicolai sont 
Water-Lily, T 

* Water- — Fag “The “Henry § 
Waterfall, The(2v.) ... J. Ki 
Wedding is great Juno's — 


* Weep you no more 
3.* Welcome to this place (s v.) 
Werelabird ... . 
* What can lambkins do 


S. Coleridge-Tayla 


What can the stars be Joachiag} 
When does a maiden ... F. 
When evening casts her sh 

round ... - Clowes B 
* When Evening’ ‘twilight J. L. Hatt 
* Whene’er the sounding harp B 
Whenever life some joy doth bei 
(4 voices) . 7 * 
When glows a heart Joachin 
When Summer dies B. Luard-§ 
When two are lovers Carl Rei 
Where are theangels Jj. L. Hi 
. Where deepest shadows Franz 
2.* Whither? . Hamish Mac 
.§ Whither away C. Villiers S 
376. Who shall be fairest T. S. Holl 
280.* Willow and its lesson, The (2 v.) 
yles B. F 

312. WingsofSleep, The C.H. 

225. Winter .. King 8 

149.* Winter hath not a ‘blossom, Be 
Winter Song, A L. Sinig 

.*§ With a laugh W.S. Be 
7 _* Wood- -nymphs, The Henry 
Wood-nymphs' call, The P.C.E 
Woe to him (2 voices) C. Rein 
Ye shining stars (Canon) R. ¥ 
Ye Spotted Snakes .D. 
.* Yet once again ( Magic Flute) Me 

304.* You stole my love (4 v.) (Arr. 

Maxson) . W. Macfar 

417.* Young love Granville = 

2.* Youth, Joy, and Hope Pi. 
Zephyr through the wo: isa 


(To be continued.) 


Pieces marked thus * may be had in Tonic Sol-fa, td. to 2d. each. 


LoNnpDoN: 


§ Band Parts. 
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THE GREATEST ENGLISH PIANO IS 
UNDOUBTEDLY THE WEBER. 


Made in our perfectly equipped factory at Hayes, Middlesex. 


The two greatest pianists of the day selected this instrument on which to give 
their performances, and it is highly esteemed by professional musicians in 
every quarter of the globe. 


THE WEBER PIANO. 


(BRITISH BUILT) 


has over half-a-century’s reputation, and its supremacy as an instrument 
is due to a combination of the highest qualities of touch and tone with 
that elusive virtue known to pianists as “soul.” 


The Weber Piane Catalogue, illustrating all models of this famous Piano, will be sent 
on sepration. 


“* THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, ° 


JEOLIAN HALL, 
135-6-7, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 





poorwvete 
» vP, 


HLAATHE King 





THE PURCELL SOCIETY. 


Committee. 


ty C. HUBERT H. PARRY, D.C.L., M.A., Mus. Doc., C.V.O. 
VILLIERS STANFORD, D.C.L., M.A., Mus. Doc., Mus. Pror., Caytas. 
s. Doc., C.V.O., Gresham Proressor or Music. 
| AUGUSTUS J. LITTLETON, Eso. 
Cc. H. LLOYD, Eso., M.A., Mus. Doc. 
Poet-Laureate. CYRIL B. ROOTHAM, Eso., 


E. J. DENT, Eso., M.A., Mus. Bac. | J. S. SHEDLOCK, Eso., tae 
J. A. FULLER-MAITLAND, Eso. M.A, F.S.A. | W. BARCLAY SQUIRE, 
ALAN GRAY, Eso., LL.M., Mus. Doc. Hi, E. WOOLDRIDGE, Eso. M. 
THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES HAVE NOW BEEN PUBLISHED :— 
‘“*The Yorkshire Feast Song.’ XI. ‘* Birthday Odes for Queen Mary” 
“‘Dido and AZneas.” —Part I. 
“The Masque” in ‘‘ The Fairy Queen.” 
Athens.” : ‘Sacred Music "—Part II. 
“« Ode on the Duke of Gloucester's ‘«« Welcome Songs for Charles II. 





SIR C. 
SIR J. FREDERICK BRIDGE, M. A., Mi 
E. P. ARKWRIGHT, Eso. 
ROBERT BRIDGES, Eso., M.A., M.B., 
Mus. Doc. 
» Mi Sn F.S.A., F.R.G.S., 
tion. Sec. 


‘* Timon of 


Birthday.” 


«« Twelve Sonatas of Three Parts.”’ 
‘‘ Harpsichord and Organ Music.” 


‘‘ Ten Sonatas of Four Parts.” 


‘* Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day, 1692.” 


‘* Dioclesian.” 


‘« Three Odes for St. Cecilia’s Day.” 


and James II.”—Part I. 

‘‘ Dramatic Music "—Part I. 

‘* Sacred Music ’’—Part III. 

‘* Welcome Songs "—Part II. 

‘* The Indian Queen,” and ‘“ The. 
Tempest.” 





Subscription Price 


One Guinea per Yolume net. 


Most of the back numbers are offered to new subscribers at special rates. 


Owing to the advisability of keeping, so far as possible, ‘the chronological order of the Anthems, and of 


printing the contents of the important autograph volume from Buckingham Palace Library while it was 
deposited at the British Museum for the use of the Society, it has been decided to defer for the present the 
issue of Vol. XIII., which will contain earlier Anthems than those in the Buckingham Palace Manuscript. 
The names of new subscribers should be sent to the Hon. Sec. (W. BARCLAY SQUIRE, British Museum) 
who will also be glad to hear from any members willing to assist in the Society’s work, either by collating 
and copying, or by subscribing to a small fund which has been raised for defraying the editorial expenses. 


January, 1910. is wsitiea tiacadledogiee 
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s 
MarshalleRose ' 


SUPERB GRAN Da UPRIGHT 


PIANOFORTES 


THE PIANOS WHICH INSPIRE 


7. os who purchase the Superb Marshall and Rose Pianoforte can 
always be confident that their instrument will win the highest measure 
of praise on account of its superlatively Prepac qualities. The Marshall 
and Rose Pianoforte in the making has been treated with the same care 
and tenderness as a rare violin; it is the supreme outcome of years of 
experience and steady striving afteran ideal ; every part of it has literally 
been ‘rained towards perfection, and the result is an instrament which is 
almost human in its responsiveness. 
The artist who avails himself of this wonderful instrument as a means 
of self-expression will find that his message never fails in its appeal when 
given to an audience in such an exceptional manner. Real connoisseurs 
of Music are convinced that the magic and beauty of the immortal works 
of the great Composers can only be adequately realised when interpreted 
on the Piano of Perfection—the instrument which bears the name of 
MARSHALL AND ROSE. 
The Marshall and Rose Grand and Upright Pianofortes can 
also be obtained containing THE WORLD-FAMED ANGELUS 
PIANO-PLAYER, which gives you a Piano possessing every 
musical quality and the ability to play it. 
Nindly call or write for Illustrated Catalogue No, 112 to the Manufacturers 


Sir HERBERT MARSHALL & SONS, Lrp., 


Angelus Hall, Regent House, 238, Regent St., London, W. 


DEBENHAM PIANO GALLERIES. f= 


DEBENHAMS, LTD., have purchased from the Controller appointed by the 
Board of Trade the Premises, Stock of Pianos, Tuning Connection and other 
effects of the Firm of C. Bechstein, and are carrying on the business, as under? 


DEBENHAM PIANO GALLERIES. 
A very large selection of the very best Pianos of English manufacture’ 
can be tried side by side under more favourable conditions than anywhere 


A 
7. 


























else in London. 


WIGMORE HALL, 

The Concert Hall has been re-opened under the above name, and is 
under the same management as formerly. Any make of Piano may be used. 
WIGMORE HALL STUDIOS. 

These are the most convenient and best appointed Music Studios in London, 
having been specially built for the purpose. 
TUNING AND REPAIRS. 
The services of the expert technical Staff formerly employed by the Firm 
of Bechstein have been retained. 


WIGMORE HALL 


(Late BECHSTEIN HALL), 


32-40. WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
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